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Resolution 
at 1 Foot Candle. 


Introducing the 
worlds most 
advanced electronic 
finder system. 


This is the system uniquely designed and precision 
engineered by CSC to meet the exacting requirements of 
today’s cinematographer. Space-age solid state compo- 
nents supply power to zinc telluride video receiver tubes 


<< 


MEMBER 


to produce a sensitivity that surpasses every film rating 
on the ASA scale. Incredible? Yes! But isn’t this what 
you've come to expect from Camera Service Center? 

To use the system is to save time and money. 
Hook up to a video recorder and pre-edit takes. Check 
operating conditions before you roll—lighting, framing, 
focus. Create remote control set-ups where using an 
operator is impractical or unsafe. Reduce on set traffic by 
moving non-essential personnel to nearby viewing 
monitors. You’re limited only by your own imagination. 

Call or write for technical specifications and for 
details on rentals/sales. CSC electronic viewfinder 
systems are available for the cameras pictured and for 
most 16mm cameras. 


sere Camera service center, inc. 


sales affiliate e CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 / 212/757-0906 


$1976 


12-120mm F2.2 12-120mm F2.2 WITH 7/4" VF AVC 12-150mm 72.3 
WITH 1"VF AV30 nee 


$2176 $2176 


10-150mmT2.3 WITHOUT VF 9.5-57mm F1.6 WITHOUT VF 


ANGENIEUX ZOOM LENS SALE 
generalcamerag 


corporation 
474 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 Telex: 14-7136 
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These finely engraved one dollar bills are part of the rigid tests that we perform on all 
our rental cameras. . . before they ever leave our shop. 


Five Bucks 
says this camera 
will focus perfectly 


These same five dollars are used to For your next camera rental, come to 
prove that ground glass focus coincides Victor Duncan. Our five bucks says 


with photographic focus. We use you'll get perfect focus. 

specially selected lenses for this test. 

They have a locked-off focus and are the check and double check people 
concentric within their mount. This 
means that you get a camera with 
correct photographic focus and correct tes | MEMBER 
ground glass focus. A Se 


And we don’t stop there. With other 
test gadgets, we prove ground glass VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 

coincidation with aperture, giving you 200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
a precise “what you see, you get 2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
camera. 11043 Gratiot, Detroit, MI 48213 (313) 371-4920 


SUSTAINING 


Cincane 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique. 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
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While Hollywood is busily redis- 
covering the fantasy adventure film, 
the two masters of the genre, Charles 
H. Schneer and Ray Harryhausen, 
are putting the finishing touches to 
their eleventh feature, “Sinbad and 
the Eye of the Tiger.:” 

Producer Charles Schneer and 
Special Visual Effects Creator Ray 
Harryhausen have discovered the 
secret of making movies that attract 
worldwide audiences and can be 
redistributed periodically, with ever- 
increasing box office results. 

Films such as “Jason and the 
Argonauts,’ “Mysterious Island? and 
the “Sinbad” series. 

A large part of their appeal can be 
attributed to the quality and high 
production values inherent in each 
of their films. This team spends as 
much as three years on a feature. 

Harryhausen has advanced the 
state of his art to the point where he 
has a cult following, complete 
with a fan magazine. 

Exotic locations also contribute to 
their films’ success—but like 
“Murphy's Law,’ they don’t usually 
prove accessible. These are problems 
a creative producer like Schneer has 
become especially adept at overcom- 
ing. Principal photography on their 
most recent film, co-starring Patrick 
Wayne, son of John Wayne, and 
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Taryn Power, Tyrone Power's daugh- 
ter, took place in remote Jordan, 
Almeria in Spain, and in Malta. 
“During those six months?’ says 
Schneer, “we worked in locations 
never used in feature films before— 
like the rock tombs of ancient Petra, 
and Picos de Europa, the glacial 
region of the Spanish Pyrenees—and 
under all kinds of conditions. I even 
remember one sequence where we 
shot a day-for-night snow scene in the 
strong Mediterranean sunlight. And 
the footage turned out beautifully.” 


Cinematographer Ted Moore (“A 
Man for All Seasons” and most of 
the James Bond specials) shot with 
Eastman color negative II film 5247. 
“We were delighted with the results. 
I noticed far better definition than 
we had ever gotten before” 

While most conventional movies 
would be sent for editorial comple- 
tion at this stage, the work on 
“Sinbad” was only beginning. It was 
now ready for Harryhausen to do his 
magic in London studios. From his 
imagination emerged some creatures 
never before seen on earth. With a 
combination of stop-motion photog- 
raphy, travelling mattes, and rear 
projection, his three-dimensional 
“Dynarama” process brings them to 
menacing life. 

“Here's where the fine film grain 
of 5247 on the live action sequences 
pays off,” says Ray. “Because even 
after I lay on all my multiple optical 
effects, it still delivers a print that 
looks like a first-generation print. 


ese 


ve also found that Eastman 
colour TV print film 5638, made 
for British television, is ideal for my 
kind of work because of its low- 
contrast characteristics? 

Charles Schneer sums up, “Kodak’s 
latest developments have given a 
new potential to Ray’s fantasy 
sequences which, together with our 
original casting and use of exotic 
locations, should make ‘Sinbad and 
the Eye of the Tiger’ our most 
sophisticated film to date—and hope- 
fully, a worldwide box office smash? 

In our publication, “Kodak Profes- 
sional Forum,” Schneer and Harryhausen 
explain their work in more detail, Future 
issues will contain interviews with other 
interesting film personalities as well as 
news of our latest technical developments. 
If you would like to be included on our 
mailing list, just write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Dept. 640, Rochester, 

New York 14650. 


Atlanta: 404/351-6510/Chicago: 312/654-5300 
Dallas: 214/351-3221/Hollywood: 213/464-6131 
New York: 212/262-7100/San Francisco: 
415/'776-6055/Washington: 202/554-9300 


K EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


LINEMA WORK 


By ANTON WILSON 


OPTICS 


A lens is basically a curved piece of 
glass, not unlike a Coke bottle. So how 
come a Coke bottle is cheaper? To find 
the answer to this and other profound 
mysteries, | contacted my good friend, 
Paul Foote, at Angenieux Corp. Paul is 
a living legend in the optical field and is 
a virtual walking encyclopedia of opti- 
cal information. He has been involved in 
motion picture optics longer than I’ve 
been alive and can usually shed more 
light on my optical problems than an 
f/0.95 lens. 

Of course, not everyone asks the 
above question in so eloquent a 
fashion. However, the implication is 
always the same. Why must alens be so 
complex and costly, and what is the big 
deal about forming asimple image? Ina 
word: ABERRATIONS. True, a simple 
single-element lens, like Sherlock 
Holmes’ famous magnifying glass, will 
form an image. However, the quality 
would be totally unacceptable for 
photographic purposes. The reason is 
aberrations. The simple single-element 
lens does not form a perfect image. The 
image is distorted and impaired by sev- 
eral optical phenomena inherent in a 
spherical lens element. The more domi- 
nant of these imperfections include 
spherical aberration, coma, astig- 
matism, field curvature, image dis- 
tortion, longitudinal and lateral chro- 
matic aberration. After considering all 
these problems, it’s a wonder that alens 
can form any image at all. This is where 
the science of lens design begins, to 
minimize or cancel these aberrations 


FIGURE 1 — Like a prism, a lens will bend various colors by different amounts, resulting in a 
color spread. As a result, every color will come to focus in its own image plane. This is known 


as longitudinal chromatic aberration. 
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FIGURE 2 — (a) A simple lens has no correction for longitudinal chromatic aberration. As a 
result, the short focal lengths will focus short of the film plane, while the longer wavelengths 
will focus beyond the image plane. Only one color will be in sharp focus. (b) An “achro- 
matic” lens is corrected for sharp focus at two specific wavelengths. However, wavelengths 
other than these two will still fall outside the film plane. (c) The “apochromat” is corrected for 
three specific wavelengths. Even though all other wavelengths are still outside the film plane, 
the maximum deviation is much less than that of the achromatic lens of 2b. (d) The latest 
generation of achromatic lenses are still only corrected at two specific colors, as in 2b. How- 
ever, the maximum deviation has been held to a minimum. As a result, the new achromatic 
designs exhibit correction on the same order as previous apochromats. 


that are inherent in all optical systems. 
This topic should be of interest to all 
motion picture and video cameramen 
and identifying the various aberrations 
seems the best place to begin. 
Chromatic aberration is probably the 
easiest to comprehend. Almost 
everyone has played with a simple 
prism and is familiar with the fact that 
white light is broken into all the colors of 
the rainbow as it passes through a piece 
of non-parallel glass. This phe- 
nomenon results from the fact that 
glass exhibits different indices of 
refraction for various wavelengths. 


Each wavelength or color is bent a 
Continued on Page 664 
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e Goldtop. battery belts 
operate in temperature 
ranges from — 40°F to + 150°F. 
© Goldtop belts use special 
braided cable for long flex life. 
e Goldtop belts have a five 
year warranty on housing 
and an unprecedented 
one year warranty on all 
electronics and cells. 
© Goldtop belts include 
all the skilled 
craftsmanship found 
in Chiles Film 
Products battery 
belts : 


SERVING THE WORLD 


n gordon GIEFBFISES inc inc. 


one: (213) 466-3561 © (213 985-5500 
‘TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT = 
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when you need a full-time 


research and development department 
there are good reasons why 

you can depend 

on 


geluxe 


al ford, 
for instance 


Al Ford puts the resources of the industry’s only 
full-time research and development department to 
work on your technical color problems. More often 
than not that means developing new equipment and 
systems that revolutionize color processing tech- 
nology. Like a new optical printer for adapting wide 
screen theatrical films for TV. Or the reel identifi- 
cation system that makes life easier for distributors 
and theatre owners. 


Al’s department has been honored with Citations by 
the Academy for a computerized printing and proc- 
essing control system, and for an ion exchange silver 
recovery system that greatly helps to minimize 
pollution. 


We could go on and on about the contributions Al 
and his department make to film developing tech- 
nology and systems for improving lab efficiency. 
But what all this technical talk means to you is that 
you can count on Deluxe for the best film processing 
available. And when you've got a specific problem, 
you’ve got good men like Al Ford to find a workable 
solution for you. 


when you have good people working for you, it shows. 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR IMAGE... 


de luxe laboratories 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE GENERAL INCORPORATED 


Hollywood: .1546 North Argyte Ave., Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
New York: 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10036 (212) 489-8800 
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5-Second Magazine Change 
Pin Registration Movement 
Variable Speed Crystal Motor 
Accepts Most Lenses 

Image Erect View-Finder 
Variable Shutter * 


ECLAIR NPR 


a great camera 


anyway 
you look at it 


* No other camera system offers all these advantages. 


Designed with imagination 
and made in France with craftsmanship 
you can trust. Distributed in America and Mexico 


by SOREMEC ECLAIR USA at new lower prices. 


AC] U.S.A.INC. 


905 N. COLE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 
(213) 464-2125, TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USALSA NEW YORK (516) 889-4810 
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When your film processor is 
sick, will the manufacturer 
make a “house call’’? 


| get a little tired of hearing film 
equipment manufacturers talk about 
how much they care... and then 
not coming to your help, when you 
really need them. 


When you have a problem, can you 
reach a top man in the organization, 
or are you shunted aside to some 
lackey? If your problem is serious, 
will they hustle someone out to 

see what’s wrong and help you 

on the spot? 


I’m disturbed by the fact that some 
manufacturers don’t seem to give a 
damn any more, once they make a 
sale. If the delivery is weeks 

(or months) late, if the gear arrives 
without all the parts, if the unit 
doesn’t work as promised, that’s 
just too bad. 


If anyone shows up on your doorstep, 
it’s likely to be a salesman full of 
explanations ... and that’s about it. 


A quotation should be more than just 
a piece of paper. It’s a commitment 
between people. It’s a promise by 
the manufacturer that he will build 
for you exactly what you need and if 
the equipment doesn’t do everything 
it's supposed to do, he’ll come back 
and make sure it does. 


Anything less is a sham. 


REISE 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


Does it make any difference 

whether the diagonal (Bell & 
Howell) splice for 16mm magnetic film 
is cut in one direction or another? 


As long as the emulsion is re- 

moved from the splice it makes 
no difference which way the slant is cut. 
Most 16mm sound film splicers are so 
angled that the splice can be only made 
one way with the emulsion side of the 
film up. 


Q I have recently seen a number of 

productions projected in the 1.85 
format which appear to have little 
headroom. Are cinematographers 
composing pictures to fit both Acad- 
emy and widescreen aspect ratios or is 
this just a matter of the camera oper- 
ator’s preference? 


Some producers have decided 

that they want productions filmed 
in the 1.85 aspect ratio so that they can 
first show their product in the theaters 
as a widescreen production and then 
on TV. In order to show on TV, they 
must have the full frame aspect. This 
means that all scenes must be framed 
for the full aperture, keeping out lights 
and microphones, etc., but the action 
must be confined to the 1.85 ratio. This 
is a difficult and unsatisfactory com- 
promise, but it is the decision of the 
producer and not of the camera 
operator. 


For a 16mm black-and-white film 
Q | am making, | want to have white 
titles superimposed at the head over a 
live-action background. The film is 
being shot on negative. 

If, in preparing my A and B rolls for 
print, the titles are black on white (as 
they would be in the negative stage), 
the white portion would print through 
so that the background on the other 
roll would not appear. 

What alternatives are there for pro- 
ducing the white title text super- 
imposed? . 


A It is possible to attain a white let- 
ter superimposed on a back- 
ground through the process of nega- 
tive-positive printing. It is necessary, 
however, to superimpose the title and 
print the background in one pass 
through the printing machine. This 


method is commonly used. to super- 
impose English titles on foreign pic- 
tures. 

Inasmuch as this operation is more 
costly than for a normal print, the use of 
a dupe negative is suggested, with the 
superimposition incorporated into one 
record of film for final release use. By 
using the first method the problems of 
title movement, proper synchron- 
ization of title over background, and of 
picking up dirt and dust particles on the 
additional record of the film, makes a 
clumsy and hazardous operation. How- 
ever, it can be done. 


Q Is there any difference in shoot- 

ing color film for television trans- 
mission than in shooting color for 
theatrical or industrial films? 


There is no basic difference in ac- 

tual production techniques, light- 
ing (although lighting ratios should be 
short, on the order of 2 to 1 or even 1% 
to 1), or general camera work. Of 
course, long shots should be held to a 
minimum and closer shots used as 
much as possible, as with all television 
work. The principal problem encoun- 
tered is how viewers will see the pic- 
ture on black and white sets. Great care 
must be taken that the mono- 
chromatic, or gray scale values, of the 
colors employed are not alike or the 
black and white television picture will 
lack contrast. Players’ costumes, titles, 
furniture may be “lost” against the 
background if they both reproduce in 
the same shade of gray. Pre- 
production black and white still photos 
should be made or the various color 
combinations actually filmed in color 
and checked on a closed-circuit black 
and white television receiver to be 
certain they will reproduce properly. | 
might emphasize that this is an area in 
which there is greater and greater laxi- 
ty although a substantial amount of the 
viewing public is still obliged to look at 
TV in black and white. 


Q Is the filter factor for the Pola- 
Screen constant over the entire 
range of rotation? 


A Yes. 
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FREE 


SOUND 
TRANSFER 


We’re not in business to give things away, but we firmly 
believe that a film maker should be able to complete much of his film 
at one facility. DuArt provides these extra services to assure you of 
better quality, lower costs and faster service. That’s why we offer free 
transfer of your Sound Dailies on 35mm and 16mm when you bring 
your 4” tapes with your undeveloped picture original for processing 
and work print. Pay only for the low noise 3M mag stock at .027 per 
foot for 16mm and .034 for 35mm. For more information, call Paul 


Jaeger at DuArt. 


Sound Mixing at Special Rates. 
We built one of the best sound studios 
and interlock screening rooms you'll 
find anywhere. Features an eight track 
console for 35 or 16mm mixing and 
narration recording studio. We’ll sup- 
ply the mixer or you can do it yourself. 
It’s available with mixer at $90 per 
hour, but if DuArt processes your 
dailies, the price is only $70 per hour. 
Call Paul Jaeger. 


Flashing Color Reversal Film 
Types 7240, 7241, 7242 & 
7252. Flashing Color Negative 
Film Type 7247. “Flashing” is a 
controlled laboratory re-exposure of 
original camera film to reduce contrast 
and bring up more detail in dark areas. 


DuArt has probably flashed more 
footage than any other lab. We have 
equipment specifically built and de- 
signed for this process. Call Bob Smith 
or Bill Lynch at DuArt. 
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FREE 1-stop forcing—at no extra 
charge, we will push ECO7252, 
EF7241-42, MS7256 and VNF7240 
one stop when you process with 
DuArt. Call Bob Smith or Bill Lynch. 


Any Problems? As a leading film 
processing lab, we recognize our obli- 
gation to assist film makers, whether 
Or not you are a regular DuArt cus- 
tomer. Feel free to call Bob Smith or 
Bill Lynch for technical information, 
scheduling, costs, film stocks or what- 
ever problem you may be facing. 


DuArt Seminars. As in the past, we 
shall continue to conduct a seminar 
and film demonstration on subjects of 
interest to our industry. If you would 
like to receive advance notice of future 
seminars, call Ann Reilly. 


Clean Answer Prints from 7247 
Negatives. Our new computerized 
electronic equipment, designed and 
engineered to our own specifications, 
provides the cleanest, quickest, safest 
methods of making answer prints. Get 
the facts from Bob Smith or Bill 
Lynch. 


DU ART 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


Du Art Film Building 
245 West 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) PL 7-4580 


ACADEMY 
CITATION 


» designed 


Arrifle* 


art 
© In West 6e"™ 


’ exclusively 


= for Arriflex 
16mm cameras. 


Fastest matched 
set you can buy. 


Now they’ve won 
an Academy Award. 


The 1976 Class III award cita- 
tion reads: ‘To the Carl Zeiss 
Company, for the design and 
development of super-speed 
lenses for motion-picture use”’ 


For Arri only 
Zeiss is making T/1.3 16mm 
lenses exclusively for us, in the 
steel Arri bayonet lock mount 
only. Usable with the 16S/B, the 
16M—or the 16SR. The new 


© A.M.P.A.S. 


} o take advantage of the 


newest emulsions and 
camera technology, our goal was 
to make the best matched set of 
16mm lenses available. So we 
went to Zeiss. 


New designs 
The Zeiss designers had the 
unique advantage of starting 
from the beginning. No adapted 
35mm designs. No compromises 
with back focal distance. 


The hard way 
A brand-new design, com- 
missioned specifically for one 
film format and one brand of 
camera, takes more time and 


costs more money to develop, 
naturally. But, given a good 
designer, you get a better lens. 
Matched set 

What we’ve got now is three 
lenses —12mm, 16mm and 
25mm. They’re all £/1.2, T/1.3. 
Two more T/1.3s are in produc- 
tion —a 9.5mm and a 50mm. 


Close focus 

Minimum focusing dis- 
tances: For the 12mm, 8 inches; 
for the 16mm, 10 inches; for the 
25mm, 15 inches. They all stop 
down to f/11. And they’re de- 
signed to deliver Zeiss quality at 
every stop, not just wide open. 


emulsions, the 16SR camera and 
these lenses add up toa state-of- 
the-art 16mm system. 


16SR and 
Zeiss — 
a camera 
system. 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 
1102C, Woodside, New York 11377; phone: 
(212) 932-3403. Or 1011 Chestnut St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 91506; phone: (213) 845-7687. 
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Location lighting’ not what it used to he. 


Location lighting 


imposes a number of 


unique requirements 
for well-thought-out, 
durably-buill equip- 
ment. Over the last 
fifteen years, Lowel 
sysiems have 
proven them- 
See selvesind 
mente  widevariely 
and control. of applica- 

tions in motion pictures, still 

photography and video. And, 

inthe process Changed ioca- 

tion lighting from a compromise 

to a creative tool. 

Tiny Tota-Light. More than 

a small 1000, 750 and 500- 

waitt light with an ultra-wide, 

even pattern: ifs the first pro- 

fessional quariz light built like 

a system camera, with 

lock-on mounting and 

control accessories. 

Modular Link System. / 

Solves grip and control Variflector Il: the 

problems as they occur Ce 

on location. Rugged, light- 

weight componenis interlock 

_ toform flags, booms, diffusers...dozens 

® of otherrigs. Outstanding stands: with 

, Unusually high strength-to-weight ratios. 


Link system: Countless control 
and suppor c j 


Folding Softlight 1500. Only 
a fraction of the weight 
of studio units, it makes 
soft-shadow location 
lighting a reality. 
Delivers more out- 
pout than most 
2K — 
eee «=O WIT 
750-watt — 
lamps. Mounts 
or clamps any- 
where...folds into 
compact case 
Softlight 1500: the 


for travel. large, soft-shadow source 
Roll-u p that fits in a small case. 


Variflector Il. The only truly portable, - 
professional reflector. Complete 
flood control through 3:1 ratio, 
7? adjust brighiness _ 
and spread. Rolls up 
to fit in compact 
case withsiand. _ 
Workhorse Quariz“D” © 
Studio versatility 
ina compact, light- 
oo weight focusing unit 
‘plushighiniersy, = Wil wide (7:4) spot/ 
flood ratio and inter- 
changeable 1000, 750 and 500-watt 
lamps. Quick-change accessory - 
reflector system transforms it from a versatile 
general-purpose light to a 
high-intensity, long-throw 
SOUICe. 

Lowel-Light. The tape- 
up, Clamp-on light that 
helped change the in- 
dusitry’s approach to 
location lighting, and intro- 
duced Gaffer-lape™ Some 

of the original units are 

still going strong, after 15 

years of rental. 

For more information on Lowel products 
see your dealer or oS US. 


424West el pees New Yoru, NY ee 245-6744 
oast 3407 West O} 
ere Coa (243) 846.7 gs 
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PROFILE: 


By JOHN ORMOND 


WILLIAM A. FRAKER, A.S.C. 


Only a handful of cinematographers 
have added movie directing to their list 
of accomplishments. William (Bill) 
Fraker, a man of great zeal and crea- 
tivity, is one of this small fraternity. Yet, 
today, he’s back doing the job he likes 
best — photographing motion pic- 
tures. 

“| enjoyed directing, but my most 
satisfying efforts have been as a direc- 
tor of photography,” says the tall, lean, 
quiet-spoken Fraker. 

For the record, Fraker directed two 
films: “MONTE WALSH”, with Lee 
Marvin, Jeanne Moreau and Jack Pal- 
ance, and “REFLECTION OF FEAR”, 
starring Robert Shaw. 

He has registered his greatest 
impact, though, as director of photog- 
raphy. Perhaps his best effort was 
“BULLITT”, the Steve McQueen film, 
which won him the National Society of 
Film Critics Award in New York in 1968. 
In 1976, he was one of three camera- 
men who photographed the Oscar- 
winning movie, “ONE FLEW OVER 
THE CUCKOO’S NEST”. 

Fraker, an impressive-looking man 
with white hair and beard, comes from 
a growing group of cinematographers 
who studied at University of Southern 
California. One of these USC grads, 
Conrad Hall, is a close friend. 

Fraker’s first full-time working asso- 
ciation with Hall came in the television 
series, “STONY BURKE”, with Jack 
Lord. Hall was director of photography 
on that series, and Fraker was camera 
operator. 

Later, when Connie Hall moved on to 
_photograph feature films, Bill Fraker 
moved on, too. 

“A milestone for both of us was a pic- 


ture called ‘THE WILD SEED’ at Uni- 
versal,” Fraker recalls. “It was Con- 
nie’s first movie, as director of photog- 
raphy, and it was my first film, too, as 
his assistant.” 

That 1962 film was completed on 
location at Stockton, Calif., in 35 days 
for $280,000. 

“| think it did a lot for both of us,” 
says Fraker, smiling. 

From 1954 — when Fraker got his 
first camera assignment as second 
assistant on “THE LONE RANGER” TV 
series — to 1965, when he won his 
stripes as director of photography, he 
worked on more than a score of films 
and series. 

They included the “OZZIE AND 
HARRIET” show — a program which 
proved to be the happy training ground 
for four or five potential directors of 
photography. 

“| started with Ozzie as a second 
assistant, and left the show seven years 
later, as a Camera operator. It was a 
great experience.” 

During that pre-1965 eleven year 
span, Fraker also worked on the highly- 
successful “OUTER LIMITS” TV series 
and on a Marlon Brando film, “MORI- 
TORI”. 


The big step forward in 1965 came 
when production manager James Pratt 
called him over to Universal to award 
him his first job as director of photog- 
raphy on a feature film. The film was 
“GAMES”, with Simone Signoret, 
James Caan and Kathryn Ross. 

“It was a 15-day picture, but it was 
pretty important for me,” reminisces 
Fraker. 

In quick succession, Bill was hired to 
direct the photography of “THE FOX”, 
a D.H. Lawrence story filmed in 
Canada; ‘‘THE PRESIDENT’S 
ANALYST”, a Paramount feature 
starring James Coburn and “FADE IN”, 
also at Paramount, starring Burt Rey- 
nolds. 

Since then some of his more notable 
credits have included “ROSEMARY’S 
BABY”, “BULLITT”, “PAINT YOUR 
WAGON”, “DAY OF THE DOLPHIN”, 
and “GATOR”. 

His two most recent stints have been 
“THE HERETIC — EXORCIST II”, at 
Warners, and “LOOKING FOR MR. 
GOODBAR”, at Paramount. He has 
high hopes for the success of both pic- 
tures. 

His move into directing came in 
1968, when he accepted the new chal- 


Al. 


lenge with “MONTE WALSH”, a feature 
for Cinema Center Films. 

Subsequently, he directed “REFLEC- 
TION OF FEAR” at Columbia. 

“| was reasonably pleased with my 
directing jobs,” he recalls, “but | don’t 
believe either picture made a lot of 
money.” 

Fraker credits an aunt with his 
getting in to the film business in the first 
place. 

Los Angeles born-and-educated, Bill 
Fraker received most of his encourage- 
ment from the aunt. “She pushed me 
along in photography,” he notes. 

After leaving school, Bill Fraker, at 
18, joined the U.S. Coast Guard during 
World War Two. He participated in 
invasion assaults on islands in the 
North and South Pacific, from the Aleu- 
tians to the New Guinea area. 

The war over, he attended the USC 
Cinema School, where he won his BA 
degree. While at the college, he worked 
part-time for Tom Kelley, the portrait 
photographer who became noted for 
his famous calendar photo of Marilyn 
Monroe. 

“After my mother and father died, | 
stayed with my grandmother,” he 
recalls. “My grandmother had been a 
photographer, and she and my aunt 
both prodded me along towards a 
photographic career. | don’t think | 
would have done it without their con- 
stant encouragement.” 

That encouragement eventually led 
to him winning admission to the Holly- 
wood cameraman’s union local, and his 
initial career assignment at General 
Service studios on the ““LONE 
RANGER’ series. 

In 1968, he also won admission to the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, a membership of which he is 
justly proud. 

“| think the ASC is one of the 
greatest organizations of its kind, any- 
where in the world,” Fraker enthuses. 
“Every man in itis top class.” 

In private life, unlike many other 
cinematographers, he does not pursue 
photography as a hobby. Nor does he 
express much interest in travel. 

“Unless, that is, we’re talking about a 
round-the-world, first class cruise on a 
big ocean liner,” he grins. “That might 
be more my cup of tea.” 

He and his attractive wife, Denise, 
live in a rambling, old-Spanish three- 
level home in one of the canyons over- 
looking Hollywood. His chief hobby is 
gardening. 

The Fraker property spreads over 
almost an acre, and affords ample 
opportunity for as much vegetation as 
they wish. Bill's favorite item is his 
orchids, grown at the base of a tree in 
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Fully up to Hollywood professional standards, our soundstage- 
silent CP-16R has already established itself as the outstanding 
= all-around 16mm production camera — quietly setting a new 
Introducing standard for 16mm silent operation, outclassing 16mm production 
cameras that cost many thousands of dollars more. 
= The super-silent, rugged and versatile CP-16R is ideal for 
the all-time filming 16mm feature productions, theatrical documentaries, 
industrial/scientific films, as well as television specials and 
commercials. 

46 MUN Precision engineered and manufactured under the strictest 
quality controls, ali CP-16R reflex cameras leaving the factory are 
rated at 30dB max. And, if equipped with Studio Rig, at 28dB max! 

= But don’t just take our word for it. Judge for yourself. 
wet Before embarking on your next 16mm studio-type production, 
run some sound tests and compare our CP-16R with its famed 
European rivals: the Arri 16SR, the Eclair NPR, etc. 


You'll find that, with or without Studio Rig, our CP-16R 
“out-silences” them all! 


Canadian cinematographer David M. 
Ostriker (at right) shooting a television 
commercial with his own CP-16R and 

Studio Rig. 

Equipped with Studio Rig, the CP-16R is 
rated at 28dB max. when measured on the 
weighted “A” scale at 3 feet from the optical 
flat in the matte box. 

The optional J-4 zoom control motor is 
coupled to the lens through a belt drive 
system for maximum sound isolation. 


_ 


P46R @& 
Our Cc ~ wd The CP-16R with Studio Rig on a sound- 
= a =! “Ss a stage in Vienna, during the filming of a 
(with Studio Rig) : ct i ee musical comedy feature for television. 
~ as be [pen Television features and specials in 
at ian : 4< Austria, West Germany, and indeed all 


Checks tra at Fe ae a ge oo ois ceo cece ming 


the preferred camera (even in 


\ the heart of “Arriland”) for filming 


* a 
et remarkable : re : uch productions because of its out- 
: tanding quiet operation. 


2938 Ae For further information, please write to: 
cinema = PRODUCES 
CORPORATION 
max. Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 M Telex: 69-1339 Hi Cable: Cinedevco 
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The new Spectra 
Electronic Meters: 


Sensitive and accurate 
beyond your 
wildest dreams! 


Imagine a meter that’s able to give you readings in light 
so dim it requires an 8-minute exposure at f1.4 with 
ASA 25 film! That can go from there to the brightest 
snow scene...and read both instantly, with utmost 
accuracy! 


This is one measure of the capabilities you command 
with the new Spectra Series II meters. Built with silicon 
blue cells and solid-state electronic circuitry, they 

offer total accuracy from 0.004 to 100,000 foot- 

candles —a twenty-five-million-to-one lighting ratio! 


They also give you instant, direct f-stop readings for 

still and cine cameras with the touch of a button. Choice 
of incident or reflected light measurements. And a 
complete new accessory system, too. Your dealerisready 
to demonstrate these remarkable new Spectra meters 

to you. Or write for Lit/Pak P-70. Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 


New Spectra® Combi" II 

¢ Widest sensitivity range: EV minus 6 to plus 18.5 with 
ASA 100. 

¢ Exclusive dual silicon cells for built-in incident or reflected 
measurements; choose either or average both simultaneously 
at the flip of a switch. 

* Wide-range calibrations: exposures 8 hrs —1/8000th sec., 
1-256 fps; apertures f0.7—f90; footcandles 0.004 — 100,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

¢ Pointer ‘“‘“memory”’ lock. 

¢ Accessories: 1° spot attachment, fiber optics probe, 
enlarging/densitometry attachment, ground-glass reader, 
microscope/telescope adapter. 


New Spectra® Professional ™ II 

° Sensitivity range EV minus 5 to plus 18.2 with ASA 100. 

e Incident or reflected measurements without accessories. 

¢ Easy-to-read scales: exposures 8 hrs — 1/8,000th sec., 
1— 256 fps; apertures f0.7 — £90; footcandles 0.008 — 80,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

e Pointer ‘“‘memory” lock. 

e Accepts same accessories as Combi’ II. 


New Spectra® Lumicon” ; 

e Silicon-cell footcandle meter (for illuminance measurement 
onl 

° Bote ranges: 0.004 —10 fc, 0.4— 1,000 fc, 
40 —100,000 fc. 

¢ Pointer ‘‘memory” lock. 

¢ Accepts accessory 1°spot attachment for direct Foot- 
Lambert (luminance) readings, plus all other Spectra Series II 
accessories. : 


WE CALL IT SCRATCH/OUT... 


a system that quite simply eliminates 
negative base scratches during the 


printing process. And what it can 
do for your final film quality can 
only be described as revolu- 
tionary. Best of all: it doesn’t 
cost you a penny more! 


A NEW ERA FOR 16mm 
NEGATIVE FILM. 


First of all, if you're like 

most users of 16mm motion 
picture film, you've wanted 

to use negative stock, but 
scratches, abrasions and dust 
have been hard to control. 
Now, with the utilization 

of Kodak’s new Color 
Negative II (16mm 

EK 7247)...and the 
Scratch/Out System... 

these problems are minimal. Final 


screen results are sharp and scratch-free, 
blemishes and base scratches are eliminated. 
You get brilliant, 35mm theater quality with 
every 16mm print. ..and at no extra cost! 


START CAPITALIZING NOW 

on the advantages of Kodak 7247: a vast 
improvement in grain, resolution, tone 
reproduction, as well as exposure 
latitude. You can shoot at ASA 

ratings of 100 and 200 without 

forced processing. And at 

ASA 300 to 400 with only a 

one-stop push in development. 


WIDEN YOUR RANGE. 

Go ahead and shoot color 
negative! Get the lighting 
effect you light for with 
7247 film and let us take 
the responsibility for 

the excellent results. 


At Douglas Film Industries. 


SORATCH/OUT 
Scratchless prints 
from 
l6mm negative 


type 7247 


Douglas Film Industries 


10 West Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 60610 
Area Code 312 664-7455 
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TWO FILM FORMATS—ONE PROJECTOR 


New from KEM: 
A variable-speed, shutterless 
projector that runs 35mm 
and 16mm film, interlocks with 
dubbing equipment and VTRs. 


Clear images at up to 120 fps 
with a modified holoscope prism. 


Holoscope 
Specially modified for KEM, the 35mm 16mm 
holoscope prism transmits maximum this side this side 
brightness and sharpness. Clear, 
steady images at any speed. No claw, 
so it’s easy on film. 


Film Chain 
The continuous, shutter-free holo- 
scope movement and the choice of 
speeds make it easy to use the PR1000 
in a film chain with video recorders. 


Controls 
On the panel: Push-button controls 
for forward and reverse at 24/25, 48/50 
fps, synchronous. A slew control for 
variable speeds up to 120 fps. And the 
PR1000 can be operated remotely. 


Interlock 
The DC servo drive includes 
Master/Slave switching that lets you 
interlock with any other film-drive 
mechanism. It uses an incremental shaft 


encoder and C-MOS logic. 


Other features 
Frame-line continuously adjust- 
able. Manual inching. Electronic film 
tension sensor. 3,000 foot reels. Two- 
minute rewind. 


Economical 
With the PR1000/16+35, you buy 
one drive mechanism, one electronic 
system, all run by one control panel. 
But you get, in effect, two projectors. 


Information 
You can get more facts from KEM 
Editing Systems in Hollywood, at (213) 
461-4143; or from MM Editing Systems in 
New York, at (212) 697-5865. Or please . 
contact us at the address below. 


THE KEM 
PR1000/16+35 


KEM ELEKTRONIK MECHANIK GMBH 


2 Hamburg 54, Herlingsburg 16, West Germany. 
Telephone: 56-76-65. Telex: kemdt d 02-14657. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


CRAFTS AND TECHNIQUES 


The standard text by H. Mario 
Raimondo Souto, THE TECHNIQUE 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE CAMERA, 
now in its 3rd revised and enlarged 
edition, provides significant data on the 
latest developments of the cinematog- 
rapher’s tool. The new material, exten- 
sively illustrated with precise line 
drawings, tables and charts, covers ex- 
posure control devices, mechanical 
camera design, film shooting systems 
plus fresh data on the latest Soviet and 
Czech cameras and 8mm equipment. 
(Hastings House $22.50) 

The first book ever written on the 
subject, FULL LENGTH ANIMATION 
FEATURE FILMS testifies to Bruno 
Edera’s thoroughgoing research and 
his ability to assemble a remarkable 
collection of material. History and tech- 
nique are given comprehensive 
attention, from Argentina’s E/ Apostol 
(1917) to Richard Williams’ Raggedy 
Ann and Andy (1977), with more than 
150 excellent color and b&w illus- 
trations providing a stunning visual ele- 
ment. (Hastings House $35.) 

How to shoot homemade Hollywood- 
style movies is explicitly detailed in 
FILM MAKING wherein Mik Derks and 
Steve Poster describe the component 
parts of a project from idea to com- 
pletion. (Petersen $3.95) 

Recent developments in the 8mm 
field, especially the rapid evolution of 
Super-8 from amateur to professional 
status, are reviewed in SUPER-8: THE 
MODEST MEDIUM by Jonathan F. 
Gunther, a knowledgeable educator 
and researcher. (Unesco, NYC $3.30) 

In a slim but substantial volume, 
NOTES ON CINEMATOGRAPHY, 
French director Robert Bresson has 
jotted down thoughts, precepts and 
aphorisms concerning the art of 
cinema, the directorial function and 
related subjects. (Urizen $6.96/3.50) 

James Monaco’s HOW TO READ A 
FILM is an encyclopedic look at today’s 
cinema, situating it at the crucial cross- 
roads of contemporary mass com- 
munications. All aspects of the medium 
— history, economics, technique and 
esthetics — are synthesized into acom- 
plete perception of its dynamics. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the chapter on the 
language of film with its analysis of the 
theories of cinema. (Oxford U. Press 
$15.) 

The contents of 150 general profes- 
sional and scholarly periodicals are 
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indexed under 1,000 sub- 


ject/name/film headings in the annual 
cumulation of FILM LITERATURE 
INDEX 1975, edited by Vincent J. 
Aceto, Jane Graves and Fred Silva. 
(Bowker $65.) 


* * * 


BLUEPRINTS FOR FILMS 


Over 1,000 frame-by-frame blow- 
ups of the funniest scenes of Laurel 
and Hardy films convey the essence of 
their comedic gifts in A FINE MESS!, 
Richard J. Anobile’s screenplay-like 
compilation of the verbal and visual 
gems that highlight sequences of the 
team’s most memorable feature films. 
(Avon $4.95) 


The complete script by Lorenzo 
Semple, Jr. of Dino de Laurentiis’ pro- 
duction, KING KONG gives a full 
measure of the film’s heady mixture of 
preposterous camp, unabashed nostal- 
gia and entertaining fantasy. (Ace 
$1.95) 


Marguerite Duras’ screenplay of her 
dreamy film, INDIA SONG, features an 
imaginative use of voices creating an 
echo chamber effect that perpetuates 
the past. (Grove/Random House 
$3.95) 


The flexible form of the “film novel” 
by Francois Truffaut of his delightful 
comedy about children, SMALL 
CHANGE comes very close to a full- 
blown script with its precise and 
moving descriptions of the problems of 
growing up. (Grove/Random House 
$1.95) 


A collection of television and radio 
scripts, edited by Sylvia Z. Brodkin and 
Elizabeth J. Pearson, ON THE AIR 
offers well known shows from such 
series as The Twilight Zone, Star Trek, 
The Waltons and Studio One, followed 
by “questions for discussions” meant 
for school seminars. (Scribners $4.95) 


For research on screenplays, 
Gordon Samples’ THE DRAMA 
SCHOLARS’ INDEX TO PLAYS AND 
FILMSCRIPTS provides a broad inter- 
national coverage of anthologies, 
series and periodicals, including 
critical essays, excerpts of reviews and 
bibliographical data. (Scarecrow 
$12.50) 


* * * 


THE THRUST OF FILM HISTORY 


In HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN, 
John C. Tibbetts and James W. Welsh 
analyze the films of Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr. as embodiments of the 
American Way, of faith in our society 
and the natural optimism of the suc- 
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+ cessful man. (Barnes $17.50) 


Collected by Bryan B. Sterling in THE 
WILL ROGERS SCRAPBOOK are the 
homespun philosopher’s views on topi- 
cal subjects from politics to show busi- 
ness, a nostalgic excursion full of 
chuckles and common sense with 
appropriate sepia-tinted photographs. 
(Grosset & Dunlap $12.96/6.95) 


An extensive and engaging history of 
the genre, THE FABULOUS FAN- 
TASY FILMS by Jeff Rovin reviews 
over 500 movies that include all 
classics dealing with ghosts, vampires, 
witches, giant monsters and other 
magic, supernatural and _ fantastic 
subjects. (Barnes $19.95) 


A pictorial survey of film sequels, 
Michael B. Druxman’s ONE GOOD 
FILM DESERVES ANOTHER capi- 
talizes on the industry practice of 
spinning off successful movies, from 
Don Q, Son of Zorro to The Godfather, 
Part Il. (Barnes $15.) 


Henry Ephron’s WE THOUGHT WE 
COULD DO ANYTHING is a lively and 
witty memoir of his and his late wife’s 
career as a successful play and script- 
writing team in glamorous Hollywood 
and Broadway days. (Norton $8.95) 


James Phelan, in HOWARD 
HUGHES: THE HIDDEN YEARS, bares 
the unbelievable last decade of the 
man whose pervasive influence 
reached across U.S. industry into the 
heart of Hollywood. (Random House 
$7.95) 


Relying mainly on information 
supplied by Howard Hughes’ security 
chief, Richard Mathison’s HIS WEIRD 
AND WANTON WAYS pictures the 
tycoon’s bizarre behavior during the 
Hollywood and Las Vegas years as that 
of a tortured and unhappy megalo- 
maniac. (Morrow $8.95) 

* * * 


PERSONALITIES 


In PREMINGER: AN AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, the redoubtable Otto writes a 
fascinating life story filled with un- 
equaled anecdotes about filmdom’s 
biggies and his own explosive movie- 
making methods. (Doubleday $8.95) 

Brooke Hayward, the surviving 
daughter of actress Margaret Sullavan 
and producer Leland Hayward, unveils 
in HAYWIRE a haunting memoir of the 
traumas that upset the family’s life and 
her personal acting career. (Knopf 
$10.) 

Jack Stewart's THE FABULOUS 
FONDAS recaps the lives of Henry, 
Jane and Peter, one of the most suc- 
cessful and controversial screen 
families in Hollywood. (Belmont Tower 
$1.50) r | 


UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 
4 WEST. COAST 
KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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The Standlad of Excellence! 
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FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. & FOREIGN PATENTS 


Typical medium size 
Filmline processor available 
in speeds from 7-200 f.p.m. 


One of five 320 f.p.m. Filmline Color 
processors (shown with hoist partially raised) 
in use at Technicolor, Hollywood, California. 


Micro-Demand is a patented exclusively different 
concept in demand drive film transport systems. 


Micro-Demand is a dynamically tension-controlled 
friction film transport system that operates effectively 
at minimum tension and with complete reliability. When 
used with Filmline Feather-Touch film spool ‘‘tires’”’ it 
transports 35mm, 16mm and single strand 8mm film 
interchangeably and without adjustments even when 
these films are spliced back-to-back. 

Once optimum tensions are set there is no need for 
further adjustments, yet the design allows easy and 
rapid, dynamic adjustment of film tension while the 
machine is running. 


Micro-Demand has a broad band of self-compensa- 
tion, is of functional construction and requires minimum 
maintenance. 

There are no fragile, plastic spring bushings, no 
wobble rollers. No elaborate articulations of any type. 
Just sound engineering and the highest quality mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

No other competitive processor or film transport 
system commercially available has ever achieved the 
operational speeds and proven reliability of Filmline 
Micro-Demand Processors. 


SIGNIFICANT MICRO-DEMAND FEATURES: 


Versatility 
Reliability 


Any speed, any process. 


engineering. Always ready when you are! 
Flexibility 
35mm 5R S8, 16mm — 70MM-105MM etc. 


Can stand the gaff of long, continuous, top 
speed runs with ‘“‘Zero-down-time.” 


Dependability 
Credibility Ask the labs who own them. Most of them own 
not one but several. 

Exclusive Maintenance Monitor tells when and 


where the machine needs attention. Significant 
savings assured. 


Maintenance 


Performance Every Filmline machine is backed by a superb 


performance record compiled in over 25 years of 


continuous service to the industry. Twenty five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 


Rugged construction, quality materials and sound 


Any format 35mm, 35/32mm (1-3), 35/32mm (1-4), 


[1] Push-Button operation, and reliability allows operator to 
perform other functions while the machine is running! 
Automatic compensation for elongation and contraction of film 
during processing cycle. 


All film spools use standard bearings or bushings. 

Entire upper film shaft/roller assemblies easily removed. 

No tools needed. 

Stainless steel construction used throughout. 

Proper operation can be determined at a glance, while 
machine is running. 

_] Submerged developer racks. 

Pumps for recirculation and agitation of all required systems. 
Professional spray bars. 

In-line filters on all required systems. 

Professional air and wiper squeegees. 

Temp-Guard Temperature Control System. Thermistor sensing 
and transistorized controller. 

Film-Guard dry box with dual heat input and dial thermometer. 
Individual switches for all control functions. 


“Filmline Engineering and Consulting Services for Complete Laboratories are Available Worldwide.”’ 


Filmline Continuous Film Processors are used 
throughout the world by: Deluxe-General, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Capital Film Labs, Byron Motion Pic- 
tures, TVC Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, 
Guffanti Labs, Precision Film Labs, Bellevue-Pathe, 
ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, General Motors, 
RCA, IBM, AEC...and thousands of others. 


/ CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Filmline Corporation, Dept AJ-77 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 + 203-878-2433 


Eastern Hemisphere: 

Bell & Howell, Ltd. 

Alperton House, Bridgewater Rd. 
Wembley Middlesex, England 01-902-8812 


Virtually eliminates all film breakage, scratches and static marks. 


THE 16mm 
EVOLUTION. 


You're looking at more than a decade of close coopera- 
tion between professional cinematographers and a 
camera company that's attentive and responsive to their 
needs: Canon's evolutionary new Scoopic 16MS. 
Latest generation of a motion-picture camera which has 
become the most popular self-contained news and 
documentary model in the world. Now, far 
more versatile and flexible than ever. 
Our latest Scoopic embodies and 
refines the most popular qualities of 
the famous original Scoopic 16: Compact- 
ness. Light weight. Extreme ruggedness 
and reliability. Easy point-and-shoot 
handling. Economy. 
Features that quickly 
made it the ‘standard’ camera for 
networks and documentaries, 
as well as many educational and 
industrial applications. 
We also built on the proven 

advances of the Scoopic 16M. Like 
the 12.5-75mm f/1.8 Macro Zoom 
that rack focuses down to 32” and pro- 
vides unique ‘optical dollying’ effects. 
The brighter finder with built-in T-stop 
indication. The wider auto exposure 
range. As well as a single-frame con- 
trol and improved frame/footage 
counter (boons to animation and time-lapse). The 
efficient, dependable battery/transport system that 
doubled capacity to 1600’ on a single 
charge of its removable battery. 
Plus many other features, too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Then, even though no 

camera at twice the price 

offers all these features, 

we added more. 

Scoopic 16MS fea- 

tures a magazine adapter 
that boosts continuous capacity to 400’ without losing 
the camera’s internal 100’ capability. For sync sound, 
there’s an optional internal crystal control, accurate 


Off, On 
CRYSTAL 
Sound economy 


with built-in 
crystal sync. 


Snap-in 400’ lightweight 
CP or standard 
Mitchell magazines. 


Wider 

wides and 
tighter 
telephoto shots. 


THE NEW “& 
CANON SCOOPIC 16MS. 
IT'S EVOLUTIONARY! 
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to .003% over -20 to +50°C. Plus 
a refined metering system that 
functions over a wider range of 
ambient conditions. And more. 

Our new Scoopic also boasts Easier-to-add, 
built-in quick-change filtration. built-in filtration. 
Supplementary lenses for 9mm wide-angle and 112.5mm 
telephoto shots with no f-stop loss. And a host of other 
accessories, including: Remote control. Sound barneys 
for use with and without magazines. Cold weather 
shooting case. Even a light-mounting stud to eliminate 
extra brackets and bulky adaptors. 

But whether you consider the basic Scoopic 16MS 
with lens, battery charger, sunshade, CdS cell hood, gel 
filter holders, lens cap and deluxe hard case (all stan- 
dard!)...or fully-loaded, with all its accessories, perhaps 


, the best news is that it’s still priced to be one of the best 
values on the professional market 


today. For news documentaries, edu- 
cational and industrial films...and 
now, even features and commercials. 


F Why not see your Canon dealer 
~ for ademonstration...or contact us for 


more information. 
A brighter way to 
carry your lighting. 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 

10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, 

NY. 11040 (516) 488-6700 

123 East Paularino Ave, Costa Mesa, 

Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 

3245 American Dr, Mississauga, Ontario, 
Canada (416) 678-2730 


dT 


Reasons Why You Should Buy 
a CP-16 in 1977 


A motion picture camera is only as good as its used by thousands of cameramen every day 


components. That’s why the CP-16 has a all over the world. And, it is a prime rental 
reputation as the most outstanding news and camera for major equipment firms such as 
documentary camera in the industry. All ours, which means it has to be a rugged, 
CP-16s are precision manufactured, reliable camera. Actually, there are more than 
handcrafted cameras, using the latest 77 reasons you should be filming with a CP-16. 
manufacturing techniques in optics, And, there is a CP-16 camera package priced 
mechanics and electronics to provide you for every budget. Call us today for a first-hand 
with the finest filmmaking equipment demonstration of this outstanding 144mm 


available. The CP-16 is owned and is being — camera. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 


456 W. 55th Street 200 E. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 606 (312) 321-9406 
New York, N.Y. 10019 2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-165 ENTERPRISES INC. 
(212) 757-6977 11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 48212 (313) 371-4920 onue : 


Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 


ae hifi, 
varies 


Bolex H-16 EBM Camera with 
Bay. Mt. w/Power Grip, Battery, 
Charger, 3’ Cable, Vario Switar 
100 POE Zoom Lens 
Bolex H-16 EL Camera with 
Battery, Charger, Remote Con- 
trol Cable, Filter Holder 
and Gelatin Filters 
Bolex Vario Switar 12.5x100 
f2 for H-16EL 
Bolex H-16 Rex 5 
Bolex H-16 SBM 
Bolex MST Motor 
Bolex ESM Motor 
Bolex ESM Motor with Handgrip, 
Battery, Charger & Cable .... New 
Bolex EM Motor 
Bolex EM Motor with Power Pack, 
Charger, and Cable 
Bolex 400’ Magazine 
Demo 400’ Magazine 
witake up motor and cable .... 
Bolex 400’ Magazine with Take- 
up Motor and Cable 
Demo 400’ Magazine 
Bolex Crystal Sync Unit with 


$1889.95 


$2420.00 


$1650.00 
$1040.00 
$1090.00 
$ 429.95 
$ 459.95 


$ 785.00 
$ 179.95 


$ 405.00 
$ 239.95 


$ 209.95 


New §$ 450.00 
$ 399.95 


$ 329.95 
$ 199.00 
$ 124.95 

99.95 


Bolex Barney 
Bolex Barney 
Bolex Cover for 400’ 
Magazine 
Bolex Aluminum Case for H-16 
with 400’ Mag 
Bolex Rex-0-Fader 
Bolex 18x86 Vario Switar EE .. Used 
Bolex 12x120 Angenieux Rex 


$ 15.50 


$ 340.00 
$ 109.95 
$ 489.95 


$1749.95 


We at Bel Air Camera are both 
pleased and honored to announce 
the availability of the Cinema Pro- 
ducts line. Our sales staff is factory 
trained, to assure you of the exper- 
tise you have come to expect from 
Cinema Products. 


CINE SPECIALS 


From the West Coast’s Finest Photographic and Audio Center. 


1510) Fi D>.4 BEAULIEU CINE LENSES PROJECTORS 


Beaulieu R 16 BPZ with 12x120 
Angenieux 
Beaulieu R 16 B with 12.5x75 
Angenieux 
Beaulieu R 16 B Turret 
Beaulieu News 16 with 12x120 
Angenieux 
4008 ZM4 w/6x70 Optivaron .. 
3008 MS w/8x50 Optivaron ... 
5008 X w/6x80 Angenieux .... 
5008 MS w/6x70 Optivaron ... 
Beaulieu 200’ Magazine 
Beaulieu 500 mA Battery 
Beaulieu 1000 mA Battery .... 
Beaulieu Sync Pulse 
Generator Used $ 209.95 


EDITING & 
SPLICING 


Minette 16mm Editor New $ 195.00 
Minette 16mm Editor Used $ 165.00 
Rewinds for Minette New $ 58.50 
Rewinds for Minette Used $ 50.00 

Zeiss 16mm Moviescope New $ 199.95 
Rewinds for Zeiss 16mm 
Editor 

Minette 16mm Editor w/50 watt 
Hologon Lamp 

Cineamex 16mm Editor 

Specialties 4 Gang Super-8 
Editing Bench 

Minette S5 Super-8 Editor .... 

Maier-Hancock 816 16-8mm 
Hot Splicer 

Ciro 16mm 

Guillotine Super-8 Splicer 

Guillotine Super-8 Splicer 
(Metal) 

Bolex 16mm Splicer 

Griswold R2 35mm Splicer ... Used 

Moviola Sound Reader 


$2350.00 


$1995.00 
$ 989.95 


$4750.00 
$1199.95 
$1299.95 
$1699.95 
$1699.95 
Used $ 219.95 
Used $ 69.95 
Used $ 119.95 


New $ 54.95 


$ 345.00 
$ 249.95 


$ 629.95 
$ 85.00 


$ 189.95 
$ 175.00 
$ 19.95 


$ 29.95 
$ 69.95 
$ 45.00 
$ 49.95 


Angenieux 5.9mm f1.8 Used 
Cine Questar Complete, Mint 
Condition 

Angenieux 5.9mm f1.8 ‘‘C” ... New 
Angenieux 10mm f1.8 “‘C’’.... New 
Switar 25mm f1.8 “RX"’ 

Angenieux 15mm f1.3........ New 
Angenieux 15mm f1.3 ‘‘C’”.... New 
Switar 16mm f1.8 “RX’’ Used 
Angenieux 25mm f1.4 ‘‘C”’ ... Used 
Angenieux 25mm f1.4 ‘‘C’’.... New 
Angenieux 25mm f0.95 ‘‘C” .. Used 
Angenieux 25mm f0.95 ‘‘C’’... New 


Angenieux 50mm f1.5 ‘‘C’”’ ... Used 
Angenieux 50mm f1.5 ‘‘C’’.... New 
Pizar 50mm f1.8 Used 
Cooke 50mm f1.4 ‘‘C”’ Used 
Angenieux 75mm f2.5 ‘‘C”’ ... Used 
Angenieux 75mm f2.5 ‘‘C’’.... New 
Yvar 75mm f2.8 “‘C”’ Used 
Switar 75mm f1.9 “C’’ Used 


Angenieux 100mm f2.5 ‘‘C’’... New 
Macro Yvar 150mm f3.3 ‘‘C”’.. New 
Angenieux 150mm f2.7 “'C’’... New 


Angenieux 9.5x57 f1.6 “‘C’’ ... New 
Angenieux 10x150 f2 ‘‘C” .... New 
Pan Cinor 17x85 ‘‘C” New 
Pan Cinor 17-85 w/Fdr Used 
Berthiot 17x130 ‘‘C” New 
Angenieux 17x68 f2.2 ‘‘C’’.... New 
Angenieux 17x68 f2.2 ‘‘C’’ ... Used 
Retro- focus for 17x68 Angenieux 


Vario-Switar 16x100 POE 

“RX” 
Angenieux 12x120 f2.2 ‘‘C’”’... New 
Pan Cinor 12x120 “RX” 
Angenieux 12x240 f3.5 ‘‘C”’... 
Angenieux 12-120 
Angenieux 12.5x75 f2.2 ‘‘C’”’ .. New 
Angenieux 9.5x95 f3.5 “‘C’’ ... New 


CORPORATION 
Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


Because we are located just 15 
minutes from the factory, we can 
deliver most of your orders just that 
fast. And, of course, you can expect 
Bel Air to maintain the same com- 
petitive prices in the future that have 
made us so popular in the past. So, 
whether your questions are about 
Our exciting new Cinema Products 
line or motion picture equipment in 
general, contact us. 


We do not have a catalogue. Please write for 
individual price quotations. 
Mail and Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
NEW EQUIPMENT: All new equipment is sold with manufacturers guarantees and original packaging. 


We cannot ship new equipment on ‘'trial’’ or ‘for approval." 
USED EQUIPMENT:IIf not fully satisfied, merchandise may be returned for refund less shipping charges 


within 10 days of receipt. 


PAYMENT: We accept Bank Checks or Money Orders for fastest shipment. Personal Checks cause 
delay. 20% deposit required for C.0.D.'s. BankAmericard or Mastercharge 0.K. 

QUANTITIES LIMITED: All items subject to prior sale. Not responsible for misprints or price changes. 
SHIPPING CHARGES: Please pay estimated shipping charges. Balance will be refunded. Minimum 


$3.50. California residents add 6% sales tax. 


$ 799.95 


$1199.95 
$1045.00 
$ 329.95 
$ 199.95 
$ 319.95 
$ 404.80 
$ 199.95 
$ 269.95 
$ 329.95 
$ 399.95 
$ 549.95 


$ 399.95 
$ 499.95 
$ 199.95 
$ 199.95 
$ 249.95 
$ 329.95 


$ 469.95 
$ 385.00 
$ 549.95 


$2125.00 
$2589.95 
$1159.95 
$ 599.95 
$ 699.96 
$ 839.95 
$ 589.95 


$ 169.95 


$ 739.95 
$1879.95 
$ 549.95 
$5550.00 
$ 799.95 
$1422.95 
$2348.00 


enema (S« 


Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 


Kodak Pagent AV 126 TR 

Kodak Pagent AV 256 TR veh 
Kodak Pagent AV 12 E6 

Kodak 199 Analyst 

Elmo 16 AR 

Elmo 250 HS 

Silma Bivox Dual 8 Sound ... Demo 
Bauer 16/16 Studio Interlock .. Mint 
Bell & Howell 552 Auto 16mm 


$ 689.95 
$ 799.95 
$ 659.95 
$ 579.95 
$1195.00 
$ 695.00 
$ 299.95 

(Phone) 


$ 349.95 
$ 495.00 


$1595.00 
Bolex 421 $1499.95 


TRIPODS 


NCE JB Head w/legs $ 485.00 

Miller Super 8 Head $ 135.00 

Miller Super 8 Head w/legs.... New $ 270.00 

Miller F Head $ 285.00 

Miller F Head w/slip pan $ 345.00 

Miller Model f Tripod w/ball 
level top 

Miller Model F tripod w/ball 
level top 

Bolex Tripod complete w/ball 
level top, Head 

Miller Pro w/slip pan 


$ 266.00 
$ 220.00 


$ 285.00 
$ 349.95 
Foba Metal Legs $ 350.00 
Ronford Heavy Duty Standard 

$ 525.00 


$ 505.00 

Ronford Medium Duty Standard 
New $ 415.00 
New $ 400.00 
(Call or Write) 


Ronford Baby Legs 
Ronford Fluid Heads 
Foba Collapsible 3-Wheel 
Dolly New $ 250.00 
Universal 808 Head w/Legs $ 299.95 
Universal 2030 Head (Call or Write) 
Peter Leysand All Metal Legs $ 325.00 


Designed & Manufactured by: 


PMOCMICES 


ocl air camera & hi-fi 


927 Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90024 
(213) 477-9569 or 879-9616 
% Block South of UCLA in Westwood, Hours: Monday-Saturday 9-6 


TRADE-INS WELCOME 


CORPORATION 


istory 
repeats itseli 
twenty hours a day 


at MPL. 


Every time the shutter snaps a small piece 
of history is captured on film. Then it’s re- 
peated as it goes through MPL’s laboratory 
on it’s way to a perfect finish. 

Perfect finish. That’s the best part of all, be- =m men 
cause it means quality. And thats where | FAR J 
history repeats itself again and again at MPL. | MOTION PICTURE 
Twenty hours a day. Sure it’s a high standard. Anan aTanire mir 
But it’s also the reason why our customers, LABORATORIES, INC. 
historically, are repeat customers. 781 South Main Street 

As for the other four hours in the day... well, | Memphis, Tenn. 38101 
that’s when we get ready for the next twenty. (901) 774-4944 


PROCESSING » SOUND * PRODUCTION SERVICES + PRINTING + SPECIAL SERVICES + RENTAL + SALES - REPAIRS 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 4120 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 

MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 120, 6990 Lake Ellenor Drive, Orlando Fla. 32809, (305) 857-2328 

CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (213) 652-7357 
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HOWARD A. @ 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 


& 
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ZOOM a= “8 & 
CITATION ita ' j me 

J-4 Z Control V , 

{ © © nt rol feccrm En eiecock T 


zoom speed control box with built-in rechargeable 
nickel cadmium battery, battery trickle charger and 


“Joy Stick” control) 


For the ultimate in precision zoom control — Cinema Products’ +4 Zoom Conte! 
Academy Award winning J-4! Its thumb-activated “Joy Stick” shown in use with 
zoom control fits comfortably into the palm of your hand. With eoiceg ot 
the J-4 “Joy Stick” you always know in which direction you’re K-35 Macrozoom 
zooming, regardless of your hand position. A true servo feed- a 
back system provides constant speed through full zoom overa | J-4 Zoom Control Head. 

wide speed range, from 1% seconds through 4% minutes | rackets and gears 

duration! The exclusive “Joy Stick” control also provides | are available to fit 

gradual start/stop from zero to the preset maximum desired | all zoom lenses 

speed. Exceptionally smooth and silent in operation, the J-4 and all 35mm and 


ar , esi: 16mm cameras. 
zoom control is ideal for all studio and location filming. 


For further information, please write to: 


encmel §S«enecuets 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 @ Telex: 69-1339 Hl Cable: Cinedevco 
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How do you improve on 

an Academy Award? 

» +... With innovative 
research and development. 


1 


OXBERRY’s research and development never stopped! 
We began the era of the commercial liquid gate and have 
since maintained world-wide leadership with 35mm, 
16mm, S-8 and custom sized liquid gates for all major 
optical printers. 

Weare now proud to introduce our ‘‘second generation’’ 


16mm liquid gate incorporating many vital new improve- 
ments and features: 


1. improved the stability of the fixed pin registration by 
bringing the pin closer to the aperture. This is now the 
same as the dry gates, but one perforation away from 
the aperture. 


2. improving the liquid flow pattern allowing the liquid 
to come out from around the glass windows. This permits 
increasing the distance between the film and the glass 
reducing the danger of scratches and dirt on the glass as 


well as making the pressure and vacuum settings less critical. 


2 


3. improved accessibility for maintenance and cleaning 
by making the gate open to 45°. 


4. added the option of interchangeable pins that can be 
moved from the inside to the outside perforations by 
removing four screws. This allows the shooting of A&B 
rolls without the need to shoot from ‘‘tails’’ and also the 
printing of film with damaged perforations on one side. 


5. added the option of replacing the liquid gate windows 
in the field. This eliminates the need for factory replace- 
ment. 

The gate and it’s improvements are at the same old price: 
For more information on OXBERRY liquid gates 

and other OXBERRY products write: 


Division of Richmark Camera Service 
516 Timpson Place, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 


OXBERRY. tel. (212) 585-0730 Cable Oxberry, N.Y. 


Telex No. 422250 RCS 
® 
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SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean-Moulin 

94300 Vincennes, nr. Paris FRANCE 
Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 67260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMCINE 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs-Elysees 
75008 Paris FRANCE 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 


SAMCINE 
SALES LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 

New Centre, Johannesburg S. AFRICA 
Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


4 


SAMFREKRAIT LIMITED 


Room 65 Cargo Agents’ Building 
London (Heathrow) Airport ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 897 2851. Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 

112 Cricklewood Lane 

London NW2 2DP ENGLAND 

Tel: (01) 452 5477. Telex: 21430 

Cables: Samcine London 


re | 


THE PANAVISION PANAHEAD 


1. The sensational new Panavision Panahead, an entirely new pan and tilt head system specifically 
designed as a companion for the unique Panaflex camera. 2.&3. A linkage arm connects the Panaflex 
extended eyepiece to the head ensuring a constantly positioned and orientated eyepiece at all times. 
4.&5. Built-in tilt plate provides the possibility of shooting directly downwards or upwards at will. 
6. Pan handles (for both hands if desired) convert head from hand-wheel operation into a gyro or free head. 
7. Unique Panahead pan and tilt system ensures no more worn tilt quadrant gears, three speeds plus 
neutral, movement locks at the operator’s fingertips, easy-to-see level, adjustable pan and tilt tension. No 
more gear backlash. 8. For gyro operation the head is put into one of three gear ratios and the tilt handle 
knob reversed so that it does not touch the operator. 9. Camera position slide for perfect balance or for 
instantly setting the camera about the nodal point of the lens. 10. Lightweight construction and fast 
acting camera attachment ensure seconds saved on each camera position change, minutes saved on the 
day — more set-ups, more economical film making. 
WHICHEVER WAY YOU LOOK AT IT, THERE’S NEVER BEEN A HEAD LIKE IT ! 


European Managing Associates for LIA NA V/S/IO N 
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Peter Rosen just made an 
“impossible” shot. 


Chem-lone made that shot possible. 


“Filming a TV special for the Children’s Television Workshop __ filtering through barred windows. 
(creators of Sesame Street and the Electric Company) in two “Thanks to Chem-Tone we were able to handle the worst 
Texas prisons created some unusual production problems. lighting conditions without excessive expense and set-up time. 
“What is Sesame Street doing in prison? It “Chem-Tone enabled us to push ECN 7247 
seems that many children spend hours in prison one stop to ASA 250, and even two stops to ASA 
visiting rooms. Bored and restless, they add to 500 without grain increase or loss of resolution. 
other visiting room problems. “What's more, TVC’'s lab color corrections cre- 
“It was therefore decided to set up a program ated a soft, natural look without the excessive 
where Sesame Street could be viewed, and contrast and brightness associated with 7247. 
where trained inmates could tutor the kids in edu- “And shooting thousands of miles from New 
cational activities. York didn't make us a bit nervous. We knew that 
“C.T.W. asked us to make a film on this subject. TVC's daily lab phone call would immediately pin- 
“Naturally, prison presented us with terrible point any exposure or color problems. 
lighting conditions. We had neither the time nor the permission “The film will be aired in early 77. We think TVC should be as 
to install additional lights, yet we had to shoot inmates cells, proud of it as we are.” 
mess halls, shops, recreation areas and down long bleak cor- _— Peter Rosen—Producer/Director /Cameraman 
ridors lit only by a few fluorescents and tiny amounts of daylight | Peter Rosen Productions, Inc. New York City 


ony (VG has chemione 


tvc laboratories, inc. 311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


Sixteen years ago, we invented the Powerbelt. And helped location filming take a 
giant step forward in maneuverability. Since then, we've continually 
reinvented it—with higher capacity, more flexibility, greater reliability...and a host of 
improvements that only our unmatched experience in portable power can provide. 
Sixteen years ago, we were first because no one had designed a battery supply so compact, 
versatile and easy to use. Today we're first, because we're best. With all 
you put on the line every time you pick up a camera, can you afford anything less? 


Prime material — Most dur- 


able material known for Patented design—U.S. Pat. 


No. 3,274, 476 and German 


Individual cell modules — imperviousness to extremes 
custom-matched nickel- of temperature, humidity Pat. No. D.B.P. 1,264,001 
cadmium cells in high-impact and abrasion. ine De ees 60 presi- 
ent, Paul Wildum. Heavy-duty wiring—with 


protective containers, 
AMP friction-lock con- 


Heavy-duty zipper — Powerpacks —all Powerbelt models also nectors. For extra protection 
Assures easy access to available in compact battery packs. against loose connections 
due to shock and vibration. 


wiring and cell modules 


Form-fitting compartments — for on-the-spot se miei _ AMP connectors are addi- 

cells cannot shift or move internal nenection. eld oe a tionally soldered to cell tabs 

regardless of Powerbelt _ pg i well ac Battones a : for increased security and 

position, minimizes undesir- Acc of external shorts : reduced internal resistance. 

able flexing of belt wiring. peeee automatically : 

y : oa Optional coiled power 
acuum-formed seamless Built-in solid-state charger Special fast-charge in FC cord shown. 

compartments —deep- with indicator light and AC Fide croides full 

molded, with rounded cable —provides overnight charge in one hour with 

corners and uniform wall charging. optional Model 9400 Riveting and double- 

thickness to reduce stress Fast Charger stitching—provides 


on material. i eS, heavy-duty reinforcement. 


Not another disaster film, as one might suspect, 
but a cat-and-mouse suspense thriller set against 
unique and technically challenging backgrounds 


“ROLLERCOASTER”, a Jennings 
Lang Production for Universal in Acad- 
emy Award-winning Sensurround, 
wide-screen Panavision and Tech- 
nicolor, is a large-scale theatrical 
motion picture played against the 
exciting background of American 
amusement parks. It stars George Se- 
gal, Richard Widmark, Timothy Bot- 
toms, Harry Guardino, Susan Stras- 
berg and Henry Fonda, and was di- 
rected by James Goldstone for 
producer Jennings Lang. It was photo- 
graphed by David Walsh. 

Basically, “ROLLERCOASTER” is 
about a young man’s attempt to extort 
money from several amusement parks 
under the threat of sabotage. “It is a 
suspense thriller, not a disaster film,” 
says director James Goldstone. “It is in 
the classic Alfred Hitchcock and Carol 
Reed tradition in which the criminal 


challenges the police, and a surrogate, 
an innocent man, is drawn into the 
maelstrom.” 

“ROLLERCOASTER” is the third 
motion picture in Sensurround, 
following the highly successful box- 
office films, “EARTHQUAKE”, and 
“MIDWAY”. This is the first film in which 
actual location sound effects were re- 
corded in Sensurround. Previously, the 
Sensurround sound was added to the 
picture after filming. A separate 
Sensurround sound crew recorded on 
prototype equipment designed for ex- 
tremely low and high frequencies to 
give “ROLLERCOASTER” a drama- 
tically realistic multiple-perspective 
sound. Even Lalo Schifrin’s music for 
the film utilizes, for the first time, the 
multiple-perspective Sensurround 
sound and opens up some low- 
frequency basses, as well as some 


Thrilling riders in spectacular fashion by looping them upside down, the Great American 
Revolution, a futuristic rollercoaster-type ride at Magic Mountain Amusement Park in Valen- 
cia, California, serves as a giant prop in the hair-raising final sequence of Universal’s 


“ROLLERCOASTER”. 


high-frequency notes never before 
heard in films. 

As much of the “ROLLERCOAST- 
TER” action unfolds in amusement 
parks, director Goldstone scouted 
more than 20 of them throughout the 
country before finally selecting the 
three that are actually used in the film. 
OCEAN VIEW Amusement Park in 
Norfolk, Virginia, is the first one seen in 
the picture. It is supposed to be on the 
West Coast in the film, but this 76-year- 
old park, located on Chesapeake Bay 
next to a fishing pier, was the old- 
fashioned, picturesque, beach-board- 
walk type of park the director wanted. 
The park’s famous old Southern Belle 
rollercoaster, considered by some 
experts to be one of the nation’s most 
exciting, had its name changed to “The 
Rocket” for the film. 

It was here at OCEAN VIEW that one 
of the most dangerous and spec- 
tacular motion picture stunts in recent 
years was captured on the screen. The 
scene called for 24 passengers to be 
killed when The Rocket hurtles through 
the air and crashes. When the scene 
was filmed, one of the coaster cars 
plunged from the tracks as planned 
into the balsa-wood building below and 
five stunt people sailed through the air. 
But despite planning, preparation and 
rehearsal, two of the stunt people went 
to the hospital with injuries. The 
unusual scene was recorded by five 
cameras. 

The second amusement park in the 
film is KINGS DOMINION, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where George Segal 
reluctantly attemps to deliver one 
million dollars in cash to the extor- 
tionist as Special Agent In Charge Rich- 
ard Widmark, and various police try to 
set a trap for him. One of the newest 
and most beautiful parks in the world, 
KINGS DOMINION has the famous 
Rebel Yell twin-racing rollercoaster, a 
replica of the Eiffel Tower, a Lion Coun- 
try Safari monorail, and an antique 
wooden carousel. George Segal rides 
many of them in his attempt to help 
capture the extortionist. 

The crucial confrontation in the film 
occurs at MAGIC MOUNTAIN, in 
Valencia, near Los Angeles, where the 
suspenseful cat-and-mouse duel 
between Segal and the extortionist 
unfolds with dramatic finality. One of 
the newest and most imaginative parks 
in the world, MAGIC MOUNTAIN 
boasts a wide variety of rides including 
the world’s largest steel coaster, The 
Revolution which features the first 360- 
degree vertical rollercoaster loop ever 
built. This world-famous ride is the 
focal point of the exciting climax of the 
film. 

Jennings Lang, one of the motion 


picture industry’s most innovative and 
creative talents, who conceived the 
idea of Sensurround for “EARTH- 
QUAKE”, is producer of “ROLLER- 
COASTER”. Lang was executive pro- 
ducer of three of Universal’s recent top 
box-office hits — “AIRPORT 1975”, 
“EARTHQUAKE”, and “THE FRONT 
PAGE”. Besides “ROLLERCOASTER”, 
Lang currently is executive producer of 
“AIRPORT 77”. 

Director James Goldstone con- 
tinues his association with Lang, for 
whom he helmed “WINNING” and 
“SWASHBUCKLER”. Among other 
theatrical features he directed are 
“RED SKY AT MORNING”, “JIG- 
SAW”, “A MAN CALLED GANNON”, 
“BROTHER JOHN”, and “THE GANG 
hrcA. COULDNT SO OF, 
STRAIGHT”. Among his television 
credits are the pilots for “STAR TREK”, 
“IRONSIDE”, and “THE SENATOR’, as 
well as many award-winning specials. 

In the following interview for Ameri- 
can Cinematographer, Goldstone dis- 
cusses some of the facets of his di- 
rection of “ROLLERCOASTER”: 


QUESTION: Can you tell me what spe- 
cial problems you may have had in 
directing a picture as unique as 
“ROLLERCOASTER”? 


GOLDSTONE: Every picture, big or 
small, has its own specific problems. 
The major problems in “ROLLER- 
COASTER”, as in any large-scale 
production, were those relating to 
logistics. That’s the norm for a picture 
that has thousands of extras and a lot 
of principals. But the main problem, for 
me, was not logistical. From an aes- 
thetic point of view, it was one of 
creating believability for a tension 
thriller-kind of melodrama going on 
against a background of amusement 
parks. The challenge was to play the 
two against each other and keep them 
looking very real. 


QUESTION: You shot in three actual 
amusement parks. How did you man- 
age to control the people who were 
actually visiting those parks? 


GOLDSTONE: We had to shoot in the 
amusement parks when they were not 
open, because you could hardly stage 
chase and suspense scenes in parks 
where people have paid their $6 and 
bought other tickets to go on rides. So, 
since the people were hired, there was 
the problem of getting them to look real 
from the camera point of view, while 
emphasizing what the central element 
of the scene was — be it tension or 
melodrama or action or explosions or 
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James Goldstone, Director of “ROLLERCOASTER”, faced the challenge of manipulating the 
audience with technical and dramatic devices in order to achieve a (hopefully) Hitchcockian 
level of excitement and suspense — but without calling attention to any of the devices to the 
extent that they might become self-conscious or obtrusive. 


what-have-you — in order to counter- 
balance all that with the joy and fun and 
color of people having a marvelous 
time in a place where they pay to spend 
their time and have thrills. | think my 
major goal was to create a sense of ver- 
similitude, of reality, because it’s 
only when you believe the people and 
the circumstances that you get carried 
along with the story. If, indeed, your 
audience doesn’t believe the people, 
the places or the circumstances at any 
given time, you’re dead. The Director of 
Photography, David Walsh, who is an 
old friend, was equally concerned 
about those very things, as were the 
sound people and everybody else on 
the crew. We were using Sensurround 
in a way that it had never been used be- 
fore — to achieve a sense of reality, 
rather than to go beyond reality. All 
sights were on the same target, that of 
making a Hitchcockian-kind of thriller 
work in a very realistic setting of fun 
and joy, counterpointed against tension 
and melodrama. 


QUESTION: What would you say was 
your most demanding technical chal- 
lenge? 


GOLDSTONE: That of creating an illu- 
sion of speed and participation in a 
ride. I’ve had a lot of experience in 
creating a sense of speed for an audi- 
ence in a theater. | did a picture called 
“WINNING” which involved speeds up 
to 180 miles an hour, with Paul New- 
man driving a race car. But in this case, 
the thrill was to come from the speed of 
going up and down hills on a roller- 


coaster. Rollercoasters are a theatrical 
form of entertainment, with the thrill 
based as much on anticipation as on 
the experience itself. If the roller- 
coaster looks terribly dangerous and 
thrilling, then you get hyped up for it, 
and when you get on it you enjoy it 
more. If it looks placid and calm, or you 
can’t watch the other people screaming 
their heads off, you’re not set up right; 
you’re not thrilled. We had the chal- 
lenge of creating the illusion of speed 
and participation, while telling a 
dramatic story. It wasn’t “THIS IS 
CINERAMA” where all you did was give 
the audience a thrill ride. We put cam- 
eras in just about every imaginable 
position on the three rollercoasters that 
we shot. We mounted a camera in the 
struts of a helicopter and had Jim 
Gavin, the best helicopter pilot in 
America, fly it along the tracks, right 
where the helicopter would be, so that 
he could fly off the end and do a 180- 
degree turn and look back at it. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
rollercoaster crash that occurs in the 
film? 


GOLDSTONE: There is one crash in it 
and intricate mechanics were required 
in order to create the illusion that a car 
goes off the tracks because ofa broken 
rail and crashes into a park full of hun- 
dreds of people having a marvelous 
time on a warm night. It was especially 
trying because we shot it in Virginia 
during a series of very cold nights. 
Rather than undercranking the action 
of the crash in order to create an effect 
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of greater speed, | chose to overcrank it 
slightly — 28 frames instead of 24 
frames — so that you could see things 
happen that you wouldn’t see at normal 
speed. That’s taking a gamble when 
you can shoot it only once, but it 
worked out. | had made a decision 
early in the preparation of the film that | 
was going to do everything within my 
power — and the powers of those 
working with me — not to use matte 
shots or miniatures, not to trick it, but 
really do it. Indeed, there is not one 
matte shot in the picture — nor is there 
any trick shot where we started some- 
thing and ran the film backwards, or 
anything of the kind. In some of the 
cars in the crash sequence there were 
dummies intermixed with the stunt 
people — true — but we shot every 
scene in this picture. 


QUESTION: Some might call this 
“purity for the sake of purity”. Do you 
think it’s wrong, in principle, to use 
matte shots and miniatures in order to 
gain a realistic effect? 


GOLDSTONE: There is a tremendous 
difference, even if an audience doesn’t 
know technically that one thing is real 
and another thing isn’t real. In many, 
many pictures, in my opinion, it 
becomes quite obvious that they were 
using miniatures and mattes and 


things. In “ROLLERCOASTER”, espe- 
cially since the crash is not the climax, 
but comes at the opening of the film, it’s 
very important that the audience 


believe that they are seeing something 
that is really happening — and, indeed, 
that is the case. There are some dum- 
mies in the cars, but there are also real 
stuntmen and extras and actors on the 
ground that it hit amongst. Hopefully, 
it’s a thrillingly terrifying experience, al- 
though this is not a violent film. It’s a 
cat-and-mouse thriller, not a blood- 
and-guts thriller. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
collaboration between the Director of 
Photography and yourself in arriving at 
a visual style for the film? 


GOLDSTONE: From the point when we 
first held discussions on the project, 
David Walsh and | worked to arrive at 
an aesthetic look that would vary with 
the different sections of the film. The 
opening sequence, which takes place 
under credits, is supposed to be hap- 
pening very early in the morning on the 
West coast — but since we were 
actually filming on the East coast, we 
had to shoot that sequence late in the 
afternoon (so the sun would come up 
on the right side of the world). We were 
shooting in Panavision anamorphic and 
we tested many filters to get the feeling 
of early morning, when we were 
actually shooting in late afternoon. In 
the amusement park sequences we 
elected to go with the heaviest infusion 
of color imaginable, but Nature didn’t 
do us any good there. Out of 217 
shooting days, 14 of them were cloudy 
or threatening rain. Davie shot with all 


different kinds of things, trying to get 
color into it. He’s marvelously knowl- 
edgeable and came up with something 
resembling a silk purse, | think, con- 
sidering the weather. 


QUESTION: The last sequence 
certainly has a different look from the 
rest of the picture. | assume you 
planned it that way. 


GOLDSTONE: Yes, the last sequence 
takes place at Magic Mountain, which is 
an ultra-modern park centered around 
the Great American Revolution roller- 
coaster (steel painted white). We did a 
lot of testing of silks and filters to get a 
kind of glare, to get the feeling you have 
on a hot summer day when you have to 
squint. It had to be just the right thing, 
because | didn’t want it to look like we 
were shooting through a lot of silks and 
filters. | just wanted it to be different 
from the opening park and the middle 
park, where the glare comes from 
bright lightbulbs on camera. Davie 
Walsh is the kind of cameraman | love 
to work with because there is a mar- 
velous creative interaction there. In my 
opinion, the director is responsible for 
where the camera is and how the shots 
are set up, but! was open to any kind of 
suggestion on other ways of doing 
something and Davie was keyed in on 
the same wave-length, because we had 
spent a good deal of time going 
through the script, scouting locations 
and special applications of the equip- 
Continued on Page 620 


Sequential photographs of the horrendous crash of a derailed rollercoaster car, which takes place in the opening sequence of the film, and 
sets off a cat-and-mouse pursuit of the cold-blooded extortionist responsible. The building shown being destroyed by the hurtling car was 
built of balsa wood. Some dummies were used in the cars, but two of the stuntmen involved were injured in the crash. 
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Director of Photography David Walsh (extreme left) 
observes, as Director James Goldstone (right) 
blocks the action for a scene. Goldstone speaks of 
the “marvelous creative interaction” of their work- 
ing relationship. They were on the same wave length 
because of extensive time spent going over the 
script, scouting locations and discussing special 
applications of the equipment. 
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(RIGHT) Leslie Goldman, Director of Photography 
for the documentary film made of the shooting of 
“ROLLERCOASTER”, is shown disguised as a 
tourist, complete with beanie hat and overstuffed 
teddy bear. Thus camouflaged, he was able to shoot 
his Canon Scoopic camera right in the middle of an 
actual scene for the film. Director Goldstone co- 
operated fully in aiding the documentary crew. (See 
story on Page 600.) 


(LEFT) In a slight change from rollercoasters, a camera and lights are rigged onto the hood of a car. (CENTER) Preparing to film a sequence 
aboard the famed “Rebel Yell” twin-racing rollercoaster at Kings Dominion Amusement Park near Richmond, Virginia. (RIGHT) Multiple 
cameras are rigged to car of renamed “Rocket” rollercoaster at Ocean View Amusement Park. During the course of filming, cameras were 
mounted in every possible position on the cars. 
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(LEFT) The “Rebel Yell” twin-racing rollercoaster at Kings Dominion Park, with its undulating dips and curves, provided the backdrop for an 
exciting sequence in “ROLLERCOASTER”. (CENTER) Multiple cameras are set up to shoot the rollercoaster crash sequence, by its very 
on during a rehearsal. 
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RECORDING “ROLLERCOASTER” SOUND IN 


By ROBERT LEONARD 
Sound Engineer, MCA/Universal 


The first feature to utilize Sensur- 
round was “EARTHQUAKE” and the 
second was “MIDWAY”. At that time we 
did a fairly extensive modification of the 
Sensurround system in that we 
changed our control system so that we 
could have the transducers that are up 
in front of the screen operating, and/or 
the ones at the rear of the theater — but 
separately from each other. This made 
possible a front-only Sensurround. 

This was quite important to us, 
because there were times, during dia- 
logue sequences, when we wanted to 
have the Sensurround running, but did 
not want to have dialogue coming from 
the rear of the theater, because that is 
quite distracting. So we modified the 
equipment to maintain the perspective 
of sound at the front of the theater. At 
the same time, we incorporated a noise 
reduction system as part of the Sensur- 
round equipment. All of the prints of 
“MIDWAY” and “ROLLERCOASTER” 
include the noise reduction system, 
which gives us a much larger dynamic 
range on the print. 

For “EARTHQUAKE” we had a noise 
generator which was part of our con- 
trol electronics in the theater, and that 
noise generator produced the large 
rumbling sound of the earthquake. At 
the time, that was the only way we could 
get a much louder sound than we re- 
quired, but now we are able, on the 
optical track itself, to combine the 
normal sound track, the control fre- 
quencies (to control the frequent turn- 
ing on and off of the Sensurround) and 
also have a dynamic range that allows 
us to put additional signals on which 
comprise the sound track that you 
hear, but expanded signals when 
played back, and many times louder 
than the normal sound track. 

We've increased our headroom (or 
our added loudness) by about 20 dB 
and, at the same time, we’ve picked up 
about 15 to 20 dB margin to our noise 
floor, so that our track is much quieter. 
In both “MIDWAY” and “ROLLER- 
COASTER” there are some portions 
where, for an optical track, it’s very, 
very quiet. Another good aspect of 
using this noise reduction system is 
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A new and vastly more dramatic approach to recording this sensationally 
unique type of low-frequency sound that shakes the marrow in your bones 


that we are less bothered by scratches 
and film abrasions that occur on 
release prints. We don’t hear as many 
of the scratches and ticks of the kind 
you usually hear on an optical sound 
track. As a result of that, we have been 
able to remove the traditional Academy 
Roll-off Filter (dating from the Re- 
search Council days), which is used as 
a standard roll-off on all optical repro- 
duction systems. As a result, we’ve in- 
creased the frequency range of these 
optical tracks, producing an optical 
track that sounds more like a magnetic 
recording. We have a much better 
high-frequency response. Those are 
really the major improvements that we 
have made in the Sensurround system, 
from the technical standpoint. 

All noise reduction devices work on 
what is basically a compression-expan- 
sion system. The tracks are com- 
pressed to a degree when recorded 
and, on playback, they are expanded. 
We tried the Dolby system, which is a 
very fine system which we use on 
certain music scoring sessions and that 
sort of thing, but for this particular 
application, the dbx system was found 
to be excellent. It gave us nearly a dou- 
bling effect of our dynamic range, so 
that instead of having the typical 45 to 
50 dB dynamic range (which you have 
on an optical track, if it is really a good 
one), we wind up with about 65 to 80 dB 
— aconsiderable improvement. 

We dub the picture in a normal 
fashion and wind up with a 3-strip mag- 
netic track that includes sound effects, 
dialogue and music. That’s a very nor- 
mal sound track of the type that we can 
use to make a normal optical track for a 
release print that is destined for non- 
Sensurround exhibition. When we 
make the Sensurround version, we 
reduce the level; we treat the mixed 
track with the dbx encoding process 
and then we add back onto that optical 
track certain effects — for instance, in 
“MIDWAY”, the gun blasts — or, in 
“ROLLERCOASTER”, the rumbles — 
and these effects are not treated with 
the dbx compression system which you 
would normally use in recording. 

What happens when you play back 


this track is that the normal sound track 
is expanded by a ratio of 2-to-1 to give 
you its normal dynamic feeling and 
range. Then, of course, when some- 
thing comes along that has not been 
compressed and is normal, it also gets 
expanded to being twice as loud — so 
you get a sort of doubling-up, a double 
expansion of those things that you want 
to be really loud. 

From the beginning of Sensurround 
we realized that we had to reproduce 
very low frequencies, and for “EARTH- 
QUAKE” we were generating these fre- 
quencies electronically within the 
theater, so it was no problem. But when 
we decided that we wanted to do the 
whole thing on the optical sound track, 
we had to do some extra research into 
optical sound tracks in order to find out 
how low a frequency we could put on. 

We found out that, fortunately, an 
optical sound track can go down to very 
low frequencies — sometimes 10 Hz 
and below. We only wanted to go down 
to 17 Hz, which was our design point, 
so we were in the clear. 

In dubbing the picture we wanted to 
be able to use magnetic media, of 
course, which is normal, so we had to 
do extensive modification on one of our 
three-track recorders, on some of our 
reproducers and on our mixing con- 
sole to give us a magnetic channel that 
would be flat from 17 Hz up to our usual 
12,000 Hz upper limit. So we had 
special heads built for the magnetic re- 
corders and we put in special ampli- 
fiers, and | did quite a bit of work in that 
area, so that we would have the capa- 
bility of a very wide frequency range 
magnetic recording in our dubbing 
room. 

On “ROLLERCOASTER?” it was de- 
cided to try to capture some extra low 
frequencies and we made tests accord- 
ingly. Just at that time a representative 
from Electro-Voice stopped by to show 
us some new products. | mentioned to 
him some of the problems we were 
having with microphones in trying to 
get low-frequency sounds for Sensur- 
round. He said, “I’ve got something 
here that, if we were making it, would 
Continued on Page 648 
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MIXING “ROLLERCOASTER” SOUND FOR 
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By ROBERT L. HOYT 


Re-recording Supervisor, MCA/Universal 


There were some monumental prob- 
lems in regard to the sound for 
“ROLLERCOASTER”. To begin with, it 
marked the first time that we put music 
into Sensurround and Lalo Schifrin had 
to compose his music so that it would 
be compatible with the Sensurround 
equipment — which is like writing in a 
restricted frequency range. 

Also, for the first time, we put some 
high frequencies into the system. It was 
the first time that there was as much 
definition to the sound effects. 

The company took two sound crews 
on location — one to record the pro- 
duction dialogue, and the other to re- 
cord sound effects of rollercoasters 
and other rides in the various parks. 
They recorded them flat and also with 
the Sensurround type of curve to them, 
so that they would have the bottom end 
that is required to reproduce effects in 
the Sensurround mode. 

Then, in the dubbing, there are limi- 
tations as to how much volume level 
you can put on the sound track 
because of the amplifiers and speaker 
systems in the theaters. This does 
become quite delicate, because you 
can blow those amplifiers and speaker 
systems out. A very delicate balance 
was required between the sound 
effects of the rollercoaster made in 
Sensurround and the music that was 
recorded for Sensurround. By the time 
you get into a job like that, your head is 
absolutely spinning because of all the 
elements involved that you have to try 
to keep in balance. 

Each ride in an amusement park 
sounds different from the others and 
there are many problems in trying to 
put them together to sound real and 
have individual definition. 

In the past — in pictures like 
“EARTHQUAKE” and “MIDWAY” — the 
Sensurround was more like just a 
rumble, but in “ROLLERCOASTER?” it 
has music in it, plus the rollercoaster 
effect, plus the screams of the people 
— and it’s all on a single composite 
optical track. 

“ROLLERCOASTER” is being sent 
out with two types of sound tracks, 
each with a different balance. One is 


A revised technique which, for the first time, makes it possible to mix 
music, high-pitched screams and low-pitched rumbles on an optical track 


monaural and the other is for Sensur- 
round. We make the monaural version 
first, to be used for drive-ins and all the 
other theaters that are not equipped 
with Sensurround. Then we take the 
monaural dub and put up with it for 
mixing the Sensurround units, what we 
call the “Sensurround box” (the device 
that makes the rumble effect) and, in 
this particular case, the music tracks. 
Then we make the Sensurround dub. 
Basically, we dub it in monaural and 
then update it to Sensurround. That’s 
the way we get our Sensurround 
version of it. 

We take our monaural and put itona 
three-track magnetic. On Channel One 
we put all the Sensurround music, the 
rumble and the sound effects. On 
Channel Two we put the entire pro- 
gram. On Channel Three we put the 
control track — which is what triggers 
the Sensurround. 

That was our part of it. Bob Leonard 
had to cope with the rather complex 
engineering feat of putting all that onto 
an optical track. This was the first time 
that it was ever done that way. 

The high-frequency effects in 
Sensurround add a totally new 
dimension. They come out of both the 
front and rear Sensurround speakers in 
the theaters so that the effect is more 
like quadraphonic sound than stereo. 
The low frequencies are what really 
shake the chairs, while the high fre- 
quencies are for yells, screams and 
creating dramatic tension. The new 
method we use of setting up the 
channels for dubbing makes it possible 
to raise or lower effects against the 
Sensurround. For example, when a 
rumble is coming, the music or 
screams can be raised in with the 
Sensurround to heighten the dramatic 
effect. 

We tried certain Sensurround effects 
that worked very well, but were later cut 
out of the picture for other reasons. For 
example, let’s take the shooting gallery 
sequence in Ocean View Park. When 
George Segal was shown shooting at 
the ducks, we had the Sensurround 
coming from the front speaker, but 
when the angle was reversed to show 
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only the ducks, we brought the Sensur- 
round in from the rear speaker. We did 
have the capability of changing from 
front to rear speakers, which was really 
neat and effective — like the quadra- 
phonic sound used in “TOMMY”. 

But sometimes the question arose as 
to whether it was more dramatic to 
have the sound come out of all four 
horns, rather than jarring the public 
back and forth between the front and 
rear speakers. From the artistic stand- 
point, going from front to back worked 
very well, but it seemed a bit jolting 
because it became disconnected for 
the audience, so we put it on all four 
horns eventually. However, we did 
prove the capability of cutting from the 
front speaker to the back speaker and 
vice versa. | think it’s a super device. 

In “ROLLERCOASTER” there were 
six reels that involved Sensurround — 
probably 13 minutes in all, out of a total 
running time of two hours, but those six 
reels took an incredible amount of time 
to mix. | would say that building the 
sound effects for those six reels and 
dubbing them for Sensurround took 
three times longer than it took to do 
dub them monaurally. 

There are some really unique prob- 
lems involved. For example, an abrupt 
cutaway from a Sensurround to a non- 
Sensurround scene is not just a matter 
of making a cut. There are many things 
to think about, because the effect 
“hangs over” and you’ve got to anti- 
cipate that hangover. Also, the effect of 
the Sensurround as it is perceived in 
the dubbing studio may be quite dif- 
ferent from what it will be like in a 
theater. Some theaters are larger, 
which means that the Sensurround 
effect will hang on longer. It becomes 
an acoustic, rather than an electronic 
problem — with the sound “swim- 
ming” in the room. That’s the problem 
we had with what should have been one 
simple cut. We were trying to anti- 
cipate what it would be like in the 
theater — and it had to be cut precisely 
to the frame. That one “simple” cut 
required two hours to get right. 


Preparing to dub Sensurround takes a 
Continued on Page 651 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF Lighting vast amusement 


When we first started scouting loca- 
tions for “ROLLERCOASTER”, we went 
down to San Diego to look at an old 
park on the Bay and make some exten- 
sive tests. The problem was that it was 
a very old park and virtually all the 
lighting had been replaced with 
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By DAVID WALSH 
Director of Photography 


fluorescents, so that when you looked 
down that long midway it looked like a 
dark, old street — nothing more. At 
either end of the street were some rides 
that gave it a bit of life, but very little. 

At any rate, we went down there 
mainly to try the rollercoaster, be- 
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parks for night shooting, 


and mounting cameras on 


wildly careening cars of 
rollercoasters made for 
a challenging assignment 


cause we knew we were going to have 
some formidable problems in attach- 
ing cameras to it for the thrilling shots 
we hoped to get. We took some people 
with us who were experts at building 
such mounts and we attached the 
cameras. Then, to make sure we were 


(LEFT) Framed by the 360-degree loop of the spectacular Great American Revolution rollercoaster at Magic Mountain Park in California, the 
crew sets up for a low-angle shot. (CENTER) Aerial cameraman readies his gear slung underneath a helicopter. (RIGHT) The helicopter soars 
aloft, with the cameraman lying flat on the horizontal platform beneath it. This unusual configuration was used to follow a rollercoaster car at 
close range during its run. 
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Magic Mountain rollercoaster made for interesting camera angles. (RIGHT) Cameras are mounted on pylon of aerial tramway to film actors in 


Cars. 


(LEFT) A night view of the ferris wheel and midway of 76-year-old Ocean View Amusement Park in Norfolk, Virginia. Production Designer 
Henry Bumstead and his crew completely revamped the park’s lighting to make it visually more exciting. They also added lights to the cars of 
the rollercoaster (renamed “The Rocket”) so that they could be seen at night. (RIGHT) In film’s opening sequence, derailed rollercoaster car 
demolishes a balsa wood building. Two stuntmen were seriously injured in the all-too-realistic crash. 


safe, we sent the thing around with just 
the mount on it and a sort of template of 
a camera attached to it. We wanted to 
make sure it would clear all the places 
we had measured and, indeed, it did. 
So then we attached the real camera 
and put people in the rollercoaster and 
set it off. In this particular instance, | 
happened to be planted halfway up the 
ride, watching the mount, and | saw the 
car go down one drop with the camera 
totally intact. But as it came out of the 
drop, | noticed that there was no 
camera. What had happened was that 
this wobbly old vehicle, which had been 
built in the early 1900’s, had a lot of play 
in it, which hadn’t been taken into con- 
sideration. The camera had hit one of 
the superstructures by maybe 1/8th of 
an inch and had split the magazine 


Richmond, Virginia. The famous “Rebel Yell” twin-racing rollercoaster 
can be seen in the background. (ABOVE) Director James Goldstone 
checks a camera angle during filming at Magic Mountain. (BELOW 
RIGHT) Director of Photography David Walsh gives instructions to 
operator of the STEADICAM, Cinema Products’ self-stabilizing camera 
rig, which was used extensively during the filming of “ROLLER- 
COASTER”. It proved especially flexible for following actors through 
crowds in amusement parks. 


right off. Luckily, it flew through the air 
and wound up in the lap of one of the 
assistant directors — lightly. It was just 
as if it had been “presented” to him. 
But that did teach us an important point 
— namely, that you can’t be too careful 
on a thing like that. You really have to 
take extreme precautions to make sure 
there is no sway involved, and one ride 
won't do it. So from then on, during 
production, we never had anything like 
that happen. 

On one of our surveys we went to 
Norfolk, Virginia, where there was an 
amusement park that had great poten- 
tial and where we eventually did some 
filming. It, also, was an old park, built at 
the turn of the century, as was the 
rollercoaster. Our marvelous Pro- 
Continued on Page 618 
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ALORNIG FOR THE RIDE 


For the crew shooting the documentary film, the behind-the-scenes of the 
making of “ROLLERCOASTER” was almost as exciting as the main action 


By LESLIE GOLDMAN 
Documentary Director of Photography 


“Welcome to Norfolk,” the cheery 
voice sings out from somewhere in the 
night above me. It is James Goldstone, 
director of ROLLERCOASTER. He and 
his camera crew are at the topmost 
curve of the rickety rollercoaster in 
Ocean View Amusement Park in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. About a hundred feet 
above ground, they are shooting the 
detonation of the explosive charge that 
will break the track and send the train 
and its riders hurtling off the structure 
to the amusement park below. 

1 am there with Universal’s Bob 
Faber to film a documentary of the pro- 
duction which will be run on television 
to promote the picture. Only a short 
time before we have arrived on the set, 
which is one of three amusement parks 
in which the story unfolds, to size up the 
location and to plan our coverage. 

Faber decides that the scene being 
shot is essential — it will pay off in the 
series of crashes we are to get later. | 
am perched on the steeply pitched roof 
that covers the area where the riders 
board and am below the shooting crew. 
The footing is bad but | manage to 
frame the crew and the scene they are 
shooting. | roll as Goldstone calls 
“Action!” The charge misfires. It flashes 
down out of his planned shot, but well 
within my finder. | have the crew out- 
lined against the amusement park 
lights and rim-lit by the scene lighting. 

The director calls for another take 
and he calls down to me that there’s a 
good angle for me somewhere in the 
dark behind him. While the charge is 
being re-set | find my way up the steep 
track, up a 60-degree cleated incline. 
Though the shaky structure has been 
newly reinforced, the footing is worse 
than before. | am grateful that the 
Canon Scoopic camera | am _ using 
permits one-handed shooting and does 
not require spring winding. | get close- 
up details of the charge being placed 
by special effects, of the orange flash of 
the blast on the track and a pullback to 
establish the crew and the midway 
below. Faber now has a sequence he 
can cut with overlapping action; hope- 
fully, it will be an audience grabber. 

Documenting the shooting of a 
feature film can be a frustrating and 
unrewarding chore. Budget and pro- 
duction limitations restrict coverage to 
what may be superficial at best and 
downright dull at worst. Usual 
“promos” will include sequences 
framing the shooting of a scene with 


600 


production crew, equipment, lights, 
camera, etc., plus an interview with 
director and/or star. The soundtrack of 
this interview may also be used as 
voice-over for intercuts lifted from the 
feature footage. 

You are normally obliged to shoot 
from well back, so as not to interfere 
with the filming of the feature. If you fall 
within the sight-line of the director or an 
edgy actor, you risk breaking the 
concentration of either or both of them 
and will be ordered back by the assis- 
tant director. If, in your zeal, you 
wander into a scene and ruin the take, 
you will have committed the unpar- 
donable and will probably be invited to 
leave — permanently. 

It is nearly impossible to get exciting 
action footage under such restrictions 
and, as a consequence, it is not 
surprising that many production featur- 
ettes are little more than elongated 
trailers. 

Filming the shooting of ROLLER- 
COASTER proves not to be burdened 
by these unhappy but all-too-usual 
restrictions. For one thing, we are 
working for Universal, the same 
production company that is footing the 
nine-million-dollar bill for the picture, 
and are cordially treated. We are 
members of the production crew, not 
interlopers. Bob Faber, who directs the 
documentary filming and will later 
supervise the completion, is a veteran 
of many such projects. He has a sharp 
narrative sense and a diabolical 
ingenuity for making tough shots that 
will satisfy it. Since the shooting of this 
kind of documentary cannot be easily 
scripted in advance, Faber has worked 
out a theme and adapts — as we shoot 
— to the difficulties encountered and 
the opportunities afforded as we work 
in and around the sets of a major 
motion picture. 

ROLLERCOASTER’s director, James 
Goldstone (WINNING, RED SKY AT 
MORNING, SWASHBUCKLER) is self- 
possessed. He is in full command of a 
complex and demanding production; 
yet, he also has continuing interest in 
the progress of the documentary. He 
readily agrees to wear a wireless mike 
so that much of our shooting can be lip- 
sync. We are encouraged to move 
freely about the set and to shoot almost 
without limitation. During rehearsals, 
we are able to get reverse angles from 
within the scene, withdrawing rapidly 
and discreetly during takes. Indeed, 


when the director feels it important, we 
shoot from within the scene during 
takes! In one instance, where | am in 
the field of the production cameras, | 
am “costumed” in a beach hat and, 
carrying a stuffed bear, appear as one 
more midway merrymaker while | 
shoot. In other scenes, during which 
extras scramble when the roller- 
coaster crashes among them, Gold- 
stone hides me behind a pillar so that | 
can get more interesting angles. 

When you are shooting to a scfipt, 
you get a chance for a breather 
between takes and set-ups. Not so on 
this kind of job. It’s more like a con- 
tinually breaking news story. When the 
director calls “Cut!” We have to be 
ready to move in for coverage of his 
preparations for the next set-up. 

When covering Goldstone shooting a 
scene we must constantly fight against 
experience and instinct and resist the 
temptation to frame only for what the 
production cameras see. Any such 
material that is needed in editing can 
be pulled from the theatrical footage 
later. Instead, our shots have to convey 
a sense of time and place by being 
framed to include elements of pro- 
duction people and equipment. 

Goldstone paints a picture of sudden 
panic in a crowded amusement park in 
bold exciting strokes. He moves horri- 
fied masses of humanity before his 
cameras in the stunning spectacular 
manner of a De Mille (happily absent is 
the late master’s legendary lash!) 

Director of Photography David 
Walsh (SILVER STREAK, W. C. FIELDS 
AND ME, MURDER BY DEATH, THE 
SUNSHINE BOYS) lights the broad ex- 
panses of action with an uncanny eye 
and unsurpassed technical skill. He 
maintains space and separation in a 
way that imparts a feeling of reality. 
Certain unrepeatable scenes must be 
shot from as many as four different 
angles simultaneously; yet, there is no 
compromise in pictorial quality of any 
of them. Walsh is able to maintain a 
consistent look in his work on film that 
is reminiscent of the best of Edward 
Hopper on canvas. 

Much of our coverage is necessarily 
done on the fly, often without the 
chance for a meter reading. This pre- 
sents no serious problem because of 
Walsh’s consistency and he is always 
accessible to clue us in on his light 
levels. He sets a high standard for 
himself; we try to live up to it. None of 
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our footage is to be processed until we 
“wrap,” and shooting in this fashion, 
without seeing rushes, can be unset- 
tling — especially since we are work- 
ing with rental equipment on which we 
have had no opportunity to run any film 
tests. We are using the sixteen- 
millimeter version of the same East- 
man Color Negative stock used in the 
production cameras and gain some 
reassurance when we view Walsh’s 
dailies. 

Because much of our shooting has to 
be done off-stage, with light from the 
practicals and some spill from the 
scene lights, there is often not a high 
enough light level to allow shooting 
without substantial underexposure. | 
elect, then, to re-rate the film one stop, 
requesting appropriate forced devel- 
opment. While this treatment is not 
required for all our photography, we 
nonetheless push a// our film, since it 
would be too easy to mislabel a can and 
lose acrucial sequence. We gain useful 
extra depth-of-field, in the full light, as 
we lose precious exposure latitude. We 
pay for this in constant attention to 
lighting ratio and exposure. 

With generous assists from Gaffer 
Norman Harris and Unit Production 
Manager Wally Worsley, we are able to 
maintain a uniform pictorial quality in 
the material we shoot away from the 
live sets. In this way Faber gets the 
footage he needs to round out his 
documentary. For example, Stunt Co- 
ordinator John Daheim describes for 
us in detail the manner in which he 
plans and choreographs the place- 
ment and reactions of his stunt crew. 
He is in the gazebo office in the center 
of the park. He is lit “night for night,” 
balanced so that the rides and lights in 
the background will still read. Daheim 
explains how they will convey 
frightening danger and his concern 
with minimizing the risk of rea/ injury to 
his people. This will tie in with later se- 
quences where we move about with 
Daheim and the director in the 
intended impact area on the midway. 
We see how they stage the scene, 
picking up their dialog with the mike on 
Goldstone and witness the realization 
of the scene, as it evolves in detail, from 
rehearsal to “print it.” 

Unlike newsfilm where reasonable 
focus and exposure are sufficient, 
Faber properly insists that shots be 
composed with aesthetics and con- 
tinuity in mind. 

One sequence we do has the 
director, who wears a bright red parka 
in defense against the icy ocean wind, 
staging the shocked panic reaction of 
the people in the amusement park 
when the sabotaged rollercoaster 
crashes in their midst. In order for the 


actors to register real shock and sur- 
prise, Goldstone uses a massive re- 
volver for cueing the action. We frame 
him holding the gun foreground and 
push in for the stunned reaction, 
getting a shot that effectively tells our 
expected audience how this director 
works and conveys some of the excite- 
ment of the movie he is making. 

A major technical problem in 
shooting the production history of a 
feature film on a busy set is the extreme 
disparity between the actual scene 
lighting and the lighting of the off- 
camera action related to it. This bright- 
ness range is well beyond what can be 
registered on the rawstocks presently 
available. Sometimes you can open up 
the shadows with a portable fill light. 
But you can’t fill during a take, and it’s 
distracting to a lot of people if you 
barge in and out of the production with 
the fill light between takes. 

The physical size of the location and 
the working styles of the picture’s 
director and Director of Photography 
work for us in solving the lighting con- 
trast problem. Ocean View covers 
some twelve acres of beachfront on the 
Atlantic near Norfolk and was picked 
by Goldstone from among fifty such 
parks he visited, around the country, 
during preparation for the movie. In 
the segment shot here, twenty-four 
people “die” when the old-fashioned 
rollercoaster they ride is sabotaged. All 
twelve acres of Ocean View become 
Goldstone’s set, since the sabotaged 
coaster cars and their occupants fly off 
in different directions. The park has 
been refurbished to the way it must 


have looked in the Thirties. New con- 
struction, required by the story, has 
been artfully integrated with the old by 
the scenic crew. Some nine thousand 
lights that garland the park’s rides and 
attractions have been re-lamped. 

Since the action takes place on a 
summer night, the amusement park 
has to be peopled with visitors. We 
include in our coverage a classic se- 
quence in which assistant directors 
Andy Stone and David Sosna, in alter- 
nating relays, work with the back- 
ground extras. Using a remarkable 
mixture of stand-up wit, movie lore and 
outright “con” in their patter, Stone and 
Sosna amuse, persuade and instruct 
these people in the way they are to per- 
form on the set. 

The two of them convince the extras 
of their genuine importance to the pro- 
duction and keep their enthusiasm 
fired up during the boring waits 
between set-ups. Later we will film the 
results of the training as the extras are 
put through their paces during the 
action. 

Thorough preparation is the handle 
on any undertaking as complex and 
detailed as making movies. The way 
the shooting of ROLLERCOASTER 
goes in the difficult and dangerous 
scenes set in Norfolk demonstrates that 
“homework” has been done by all 
concerned with the production. Night 
exterior shooting and story present 
notable problems; wind and weather 
compound them. More often than not, 
shooting must be rescheduled; yet, the 
picture moves along as efficiently as if it 
Continued on Page 616 


Documentary cameraman lines up to shoot an off-stage scene of “ROLLERCOASTER” star 
George Segal between set-ups. The documentary crew is always at a disadvantage, be- 
cause it must work around the shooting of the main unit, shoot from well back, never intefere 
with the filming of the feature and never, never wander into a scene and ruin the take — an 


unpardonable sin. 
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POLAROID INTRODUCES INSTANT COLOR MOVIES” 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


NEEDHAM, Massachusetts 

The mysterious phone call had come 
from a public relations representative 
of the Polaroid Corporation, asking me 
to attend the company’s Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders and prom- 


A revolutionary technical breakthrough makes possible Super-8 
film ready for viewing 95 seconds after having been exposed 


ising that an announcement “of utmost 
importance” about a new photo- 
graphic system would be made. The 
seductive (female) voice on the other 
end of the line would provide no fur- 
ther information regarding the nature 


of the important announcement, but 
promised that it would be well worth my 
while to attend. 

It would have to be well worth my 
while, in editorial terms, for me to travel 
all the way across the United States, 


/ 


(LEFT) The genial, witty Dr. Edwin H. Land, Chairman of the Board and Director of Research of Polaroid Corporation, demonstrates Pola- 
vision, the company’s new instant movies system, to members of the world Press at recent Annual Meeting of Stockholders in Needham, Mass. 
He holds the cassette in his right hand and the Polavision camera in his left. (RIGHT) Dr. Land inserts the exposed cassette into the Polavision 
processor/player, where it will automatically show itself 95 seconds later. 


(LEFT) The Polavision camera is very lightweight and simple to operate, with two focus settings and automatic exposure control. Both camera 
and player are manufactured for Polaroid by Eumig. (RIGHT) Dr. Robert Doyle, President of Super8 Sound, beams happily as he tries the new 
camera. (BELOW LEFT) A mime goes through his act for stockholders at the meeting. (RIGHT) Film of the mime is shown on the player. 
(NOTE: The image on the screen appears a bit washed out, but this is due solely to slight overexposure of the still photograph. Polavision 
colors, when viewed on the player, are actually exceptionally rich.) 


from Los Angeles to a suburb of Bos- 
ton, in order to attend a four-hour 
meeting, but | had a gut feeling as to 
the nature of the information to be dis- 
closed. 

For the past several years it has been 
rumored that Polaroid has been work- 
ing on a system for producing “instant 
color movies” — a seemingly impos- 
sible dream, but not all that far-fetched 
when one considers the miracle of the 
same company’s “instant still color 
photograph” system. My lumbago tells 
me that the moment for the announce- 
ment of instant movies has arrived, and 
it is spurred on by that thought that | 
board the plane in Los Angeles to wing 
my way diagonally across the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Arriving at the Technology Square 
headquarters of Polaroid in Cam- 
bridge, | am impressed to find myself in 
the company of a hundred-or-so mem- 
bers of the elite world Press. Included 
are representatives of such general- 
interest news journals as Time, all the 
major news services, and prestigious 
publications from as far away as Japan 
and Australia. There are also in atten- 
dance several completely equipped 
remote television crews. The news has 
to be big, | tell myself, in order to draw 
these pillars of printed and electronic 
journalism from the four corners of the 
earth. 

Although no one claims to be abso- 
lutely sure about it, several of the more 
vocal correspondents share my suppo- 
sition that the announcement to be 
made will refer to Polaroid’s long- 
rumored instant color movies system. 

We are transported to Polaroid’s 
Service Center building in Needham 
and ushered into the large, well- 
equipped Press facility which has been 
set up. 

Some objects, tantalizingly covered 
with a blue cloth, are lying on a table up 
front, but the mystery is promptly dis- 
pelled after Polaroid President William 
J. McCune, Jr., introduces Dr. Edwin H. 
Land, Chairman of the Board and 
Director of Research. 
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The three components of the new Polavision instant color movies system previewed to the 
world Press and 3,800 Polaroid shareholders in Needham, Mass. on April 26, 1977. Shown 
here are the Polavision camera, film cassette and player. This deceptively simple looking 
hardware is actually evidence of a stunning technological breakthrough — namely, color 
movies ready for screening a minute-and-a-half after having been exposed. 


“| would like to introduce to you a 
new field in science, art and industry — 
called Polavision,” says the affable and 
witty Dr. Land, whisking away the blue 
cloth. 

There on the table are three items: a 
small amateur-type movie camera, 
what appears to be a film cartridge or 
cassette and an apparatus that closely 
resembles a portable television 
receiver with a 12-inch (diagonal) 
screen. Dr. Land explains that these 
are the components of the process for 
producing “immediately visible living 
images”, which Polaroid has been in 
the process of perfecting over the past 
eight years. In other words, instant 
color movies! 

He explains how the system works. 
You simply slip the cassette into the 
camera, expose the film, take the cas- 
sette out of the camera and pop it into a 
slot in the top of the TV-like player. 
After 95 seconds of whirring sound 


(during which, we are told, the film is 
being simultaneously rewound and 
processed), the player turns on its light 
and begins to show the finished prod- 
uct — in gorgeous color. 

The blasé members of the Press are 
stunned by what is obviously a techno- 
logical blockbuster — a truly revo- 
lutionary scientific breakthrough. Dr. 
Land explains briefly how the system 
works. The film itself does everything, 
he says. Programmed information on 
the film’s edge triggers all the signals 
within the cassette to control the oper- 
ation of its components. The cassette 
is, among other things, a miniature film 
processing laboratory that releases 
and precisely controls a small amount 
of liquid reagent that develops the film. 
This is done in the space of a minute- 
and-a-half, and totally within the cas- 
sette, which leads one to wonder why 
all those complicated machines with 
Continued on Page 617 


(LEFT) In order to activate the taking mechanism of the Polavision camera, it is necessary to depress two levers, one on either side of the 
pistol-grip handle. (RIGHT) The camera is equipped with a f/1.8 lens having a 2-to-1 zoom ratio. The zoom is operated manually by means of a 
lever on the mount. Featured also is built-in exposure control and two generalized focus settings — one for 6 to 15 feet, the other for 15 feet to 
infinity. The camera will run approximately 50 cassettes on four AA batteries. 
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(Left) Steve Larner, Director of Photography. 
(Right) Lee Heckler, A.S.L.D., Lighting Director. 


The “hold” set of “Roots,” built to recreate exactly the 
cramped, desperate atmosphere of a slave ship, pre- 
sented some very tough lighting problems. 


Steve Larner, the Director of Photography, explains 
how he and his Lighting Director solved some of these 
problems. “We had skylight coming down through the 
hatches from above. We also needed the feel of lantern 
light in the hold. By filtering the lights with Rosco 
MT2 and 14 MT2 we got just the effect we wanted. As 
a matter of fact, I used Rosco materials exclusively on 
‘Roots’ and I feel that they really contributed to the 
good looks.” 


Lee Heckler, A.S.L.D., Lighting Director on “Roots,” 
goes on to say: “...In front of the 9-lights, I used what 


Tolight for darkness and despail... 


I call the 50/50 Combo—S0 Tough Frost and the reg- 
ular Tough Blue 50—a very effective combination.” 


We're very proud, at Rosco, that our products were 
chosen to contribute to the success of an event as sig- 
nificant as “Roots.” Our purpose is to offer the cinema- 
tographer such a complete line of lighting media that 
no matter what the problem, Rosco offers the right 
tool to provide the solution. 


If you’d like to get complete information on all the 
products Rosco offers the cinematographer, just get in 
touch with us. 


' Bring us new problems, we’ll bring you new products. 


That’s how our entire line was born. 


[(rOSCO) 


36 Bush Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 * (914) 937-1300 * Telex: 131472 
1135 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood, California * (213) 462-2233 « Telex: 691123 
69/71 Upper Ground, London SE19PQ »« 01-633-9220 


A scene in the hold of the slaveship. 
Steve Larner, Director of Photography, Lee Heckler, A.S.L.D., Lighting Director. 


AN AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE SEMINAR WITH HASKELL WEXLER, ASC 


PART 1 


As perhaps the most important as- 
pect of education for the Fellows in 
training as film-makers, historians and 
critics at its Center for Advanced Film 
Studies, located in Beverly Hills, 
California, the American Film Institute 
sponsors conferences and seminars 
with top technicians and talent of the 
Hollywood film industry. These men 
and women, outstanding profes- 
sionals in their respective arts and 
crafts of the Cinema, donate gen- 
erously of their time and expertise in 
order to pass on to the potential cine- 
ma professionals of tomorrow the 
benefits of their vast and valuable ex- 
perience. 

In keeping with this tradition, 
Cameraman’s Local 659 (IATSE) spon- 
sors a continuing series of seminars 
with ace cinematographers. These men 
— both contemporary working 
Directors of Photography and some of 
the now-retired “greats” of the past — 
meet informally with the Fellows at 
Greystone, the magnificent estate 
which is the headquarters of the AFI 


The winner of this year’s golden Oscar for “Best 
Cinematography” (and one other before that) discusses 
techniques, film stocks, photographic styles . . . and pantyhose 


(West), to present valuable information 
on cinematographic techniques and 
answer questions posed to them. Very 
efficiently introducing and moderating 
each of the individual seminars is 
“Emmy” Award-winning Director of 
Photography Howard Schwartz, ASC. 

Through a special arrangement with 
The American Film Institute and Local 
659, American Cinematographer will, 
from time to time, publish excerpted 
transcripts from these seminars, so 
that readers of this publication may 
also receive the benefits of the 
information conveyed. 

The dialogue which follows (the first 
segment of a two-part series) has been 
excerpted from the A.F.l. seminar 
featuring two-time Academy Award- 
winning cinematographer Haskell Wex- 
ler, ASC. The seminar followed a 
screening of AMERICAN GRAFFITI, on 
which he was Director of Photography: 


QUESTION: I was wondering why you 
were credited as Visual Consultant 
and not Director of Photography on 


Haskell Wexler, ASC, lines up Arriflex 35BL camera for a scene on the location for “BOUND 
FOR GLORY”, the film biography of Woody Guthrie, for which he won this year’s Academy 
Award for “Best Achievement in Cinematography”. The Arri belongs to Wexler, since it has 
long been his preference to own much of his equipment and modify it to suit his individual 


requirements. 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI? 


WEXLER: | chose to be credited that 
way. | sort of helped George Lucas get 
started in film. | used to race cars, and 
George was interested in car racing, 
and | met him there and encouraged 
him to go to film school. On AMERI- 
CAN GRAFFITI they had shot one or 
two nights, and George felt insecure — 
unjustifiably — about the direction as 
much as the filming of it. When he 
asked me, | told him | would come up 
and shoot the film for him, but it was to 
be his film. So | did; | was there except 
for the first two nights. He had two very 
competent newsreel guys who were 
working with him, and | think they could 
have made the film. Maybe it would not 
have looked the same way, but they 
would have done a good job. But he 
just didn’t feel secure. | did help him 
some with the actors — mostly holding 
Richard Dreyfuss down from over- 
acting. You understand that the 
decision about credits was made 
before it was a big, successful hit 
picture. When it was finished we 
thought we had made another fast “B” 
picture. So | said, “George, just put me 
down as Visual Consultant.” | didn’t 
want to have anything on the screen 
that might take away from him, just 
because of our relationship. He said, 
“Fine,” and then he gave me three-ana- 
a-half percent of the picture — which | 
did not ask for — and he was very gen- 
erous with everyone who worked on the 
film. He gave Verna Fields a new BMW. 
When the film started to make money 
he didn’t forget the people who had 
helped him, and he was very gen- 
erous. 


HOWARD SCHWARTZ: That picture 
was shot in Techniscope, in case you 
weren’t aware of it. 


WEXLER: Yes, and everything in the 
picture was pushed one stop. For the 
night shooting, of course, it was imper- 
ative, but for the dawn sequences and 
so forth there was some question as to 
whether we should have, but in order to 
keep the same granularity, we decided 
to push that, as well. 


QUESTION: Did you use the 5254 
negative? 


WEXLER: Yes, 5247 wasn’t out yet. 
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SCHWARTZ: Did you use any diffu- 
sion on the day stuff? 


WEXLER: No, it was really a simple film 
technically. | mean, it was very, very 
simple. 


QUESTION: I’ve heard that you used 
the Eclair a lot in the shooting of that 
film... 


WEXLER: The whole picture was shot 
with Arriflexes and Eclair CM3s. For the 
sound sequences we used the Tech- 
niscope Arri with the Cine-60 blimp. A 
very lousy set-up, as you probably 
know. 


SCHWARTZ: That’s doing it the hard 
way. 


WEXLER: Yes, really tough. And it was 

a pleasure to use the open camera, the 

CM3, with which a lot of the car stuff 

was done. Lines were thrown in later. 

Like, there’s one shot where the 

Thunderbird is going by and you see 

her in the back. | just sat in the back 

seat of the car with the CM3 and 

panned her over and that was it. And 

the lenses were Nikon lenses mostly. : " P 

You notice the flaring of the head- Wexler (upper left) and Director Mike Nichols look on, as Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
lights. | have new Canon aspheric Burton rehearse a scene for “WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF?” (1966), the Albee 
lenses, and when | shot BOUND FOR drama for which Wexler won the last Academy Award to be granted specifically for black- 


GLORY, in which there was a lot of and-white cinematography. (BELOW) At the Annual Academy Awards Presentation, Wexler 
accepts his Oscar for “WOOLF”. With him are presenters Ann-Margret and Omar Sharif, and 


night stuff, | noticed that with the Canon the jate Hal Mohr, ASC, who accepted the statuette on behalf of Ted Moore, BSC, Color 
aspheric lenses there is no flare around Cinematography winner for “A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS”. 


the lights, and at first | thought, “God, 
that’s a fantastic lens.” But it seems that 
we’ve sort of grown to accept and like 
that sort of blossoming effect that we 
see around lights. Mitchell high-speed 
lenses will do that more than other 
lenses. 


| 
of 
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QUESTION: What do you like to do 
when your're starting on a picture with a 
director — in the way of pre- 
production planning and getting to 
know each other? 


WEXLER: Well, number one is to have 
as much time as possible. Number two: 
as much time with the script as pos- 
sible. | think it’s important to see some 
of the director’s other work and for him 
to see some of your work, and for you 
to see some film together — mostly so 
that you can have a frame of refer- 
ence, because so much movie talk is in 
abstractions. I’ve been with certain 
directors and they would say, “Well, | 
want this sort of moody. | want it dark, 
but not contrasty.” The words are very 
difficult to interpret. Different people 
have different ideas of how to describe 
looks. It’s like music criticism. | don’t 
know if you’ve ever read music criti- 
cism in the newspapers, but they have 
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this weird language. So it’s much better 
to say, “You know the scene in such- 
and-such a film where she came down 
the stairs? Well, | really like that, and | 
think that would fit this part of the script 


here. What do you think of that?” Then 


you both have an immediate frame of 
reference and you can sort of 
normalize your language. Also, it’s 
important to work with the art director. 
On BOUND FOR GLORY we had a very 
good art director, Michael Haller, and 
we discussed everything. We had 
wanted to make the film in black-and- 
white, but that was impossible for eco- 
nomic reasons, because of television, 
so we wanted to have the film look as 
black-and-white as possible. What’s 
the easiest way to do that? You can put 
anything you want in front of the lens. 
You can flash, you can push, you can 
fog, you can diffuse, you can net, but if 
it’s out in front of the lens, you’re ahead 
of the game, and that’s where the art 
director comes in handy. So | think it’s 
very important for the art director to be 
in on discussions with you and the 
director. Also the wardrobe depart- 
ment, particularly on a period film of 
the kind that BOUND FOR GLORY is. 
Then a lot depends on the people 
themselves. | mean, two people have 
different ways of communicating, and 


there really is no set system for a 
director and cameraman to work and 
talk together. 


QUESTION: Do you try to set up some 
vision of what the whole thing will look 
like even before you a start to shoot? 


WEXLER: On a location film that’s 
harder to do than on a film where 
there’s a lot of stuff that’s built in the 
studio. On a location film you have your 
concepts in mind and you look for 
locations that fit those concepts. You’re 
looking for, let’s say, a huge parking /ot. 
That’s a perfect place. Then you go 
along and you come to an empty park- 
ing lot that has beautiful yellow lines, a 
beautiful pattern, and you get up on top 
of Dodger Stadium and look down, and 
you say, “It would be great to do this 
thing with no cars, just use the patterns 
of the lines and have the figures small 
on the screen.” So then you change 
your concept; you change this par- 
ticular thing that you’re going to photo- 
graph. Just to summarize — if the over- 
all intention is correct, then you will be 
flexible enough to find out how to 
visualize it, how best to do it. 


QUESTION: | saw ONE FLEW OVER 
THE CUCKOO’S NEST, and it 


Wexler pauses to make a decision on location for “MEDIUM COOL”, the Paramount release 
which he wrote, directed and photographed. An original film story about a newsreel camera- 
man caught up in the chaos of the late Sixties, “MEDIUM COOL” merited considerable criti- 
cal acclaim. Wexler maintains that he did not find the triple chore “too much to handle”, but 


enjoyed the challenge. 


seemed to me that there was a lot of 
mixing of tungsten and daylight. Am | 
correct in that assumption? 


WEXLER: There was in the part that Bill 
Butler shot. | didn’t shoot the whole 
picture. In CUCKOO’S NEST the ward 
was basically lit the way | did it. | had 
Plexiglass 85s on all the windows and 
arcs and nine-lights coming in through 
the windows, and then mostly bounce 
soft light inside — some with follow- 
through from a window. We also had 
tracing paper on the outside. Generally, — 
what | would do is to have follow- 
through light, because the arc light 
wouldn't really eat into the room, but by 
getting lights on the same axis as the 
window and using tracing paper, we get 
lights to follow through, so that the 
effect of the daylight will eat into the 
room farther. Otherwise, one area 
would burn up, while in the other we’d 
have practically zero light. But in 
answer to your specific question — no, 
| didn’t mix. At least, there was no 
mixing for the first hour and ten 
minutes of the film. 


QUESTION: And you flashed it? 


WEXLER: CUCKOO’S NEST was shot 
in 5247 — one of the early batches of 
5247 — and | didn’t like it at all. | was 
just fighting like hell with that film, 
because | would get green where | 
shouldn't get green. | would get a sort 
of brittle look which | didn’t like. | 
wanted it softer. So | used diffusion, | 
used nets, | used flashing — | did 
everything | could to break up the 
brittleness. | also used very soft light. 
But the dailies would come in and, with 
absolutely the same lens stop, the 
same thing would come back in a 
variety of colors, and Technicolor 
admitted at the time that they were 
having trouble with the film. Since then 
they have made some advances. 


QUESTION: Did you do much testing 
before you used that stock? 


WEXLER: No, | didn’t do very much 
testing. 5247 was out, and we were told 
that 5254 was going to be extinct. In 
fact, there was some question as to 
whether one could get any 5254. As it 
was, | did call up and get some 54 up to 
shoot it side-by-side because | was 
struggling with the 47. But at that time 
they were going to phase out 54 com- 
pletely. 


QUESTION: I’m curious about 
MEDIUM COOL. Was that shot pretty 
much from a script the way most pro- 
ductions are shot, or did a lot of that 
come out of the process of being 
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where you were at that time? 
WEXLER: It came from a script. 


QUESTION: You kind of anticipated 
that there was going to be a riot? 


WEXLER: Yes, it was all written and 
registered with the Writers Guild. In 
tact, if Mayor Daley had read it, he 
might have saved himself some trou- 
ble. But it was there about four months 
before. 


QUESTION: How did you feel on 
MEDIUM COOL, directing and photo- 
graphing it at the same time? 


WEXLER: | loved it. I’d like to do it every 
other week. 


QUESTION: It wasn’t too much to han- 
dle? 


WEXLER: Well, it could have been too 
much to handle; it may have been too 
much to handle, but | enjoyed it. | 
mean, sometimes the person who is 
doing it is the person who is least quali- 
tied to answer whether it was too much 
to handle. | think there are a lot of 
things to consider when you write it and 
direct it and shoot it, and sometimes 
when a scene didn’t work | had to think, 
was it because | didn’t write the words 
correctly? Maybe it was because | 
didn’t know how to get the actors to say 
the lines correctly or — this was a 
lesser consideration — maybe if | 
lighted it a little differently the scene 
might take on a different meaning. So 
that problem existed, but mostly 
because of my insecurities as a writer, 
rather than as a director or a 
cameraman. 


QUESTION: It was enjoyable? 


WEXLER: Oh, yes. I'll tell you, | was 
looking at GRAFFITI and thinking back 
over the different films I’ve worked on, 
and that’s about the most enjoyable 
film | ever worked on, just the doing of 
it. The people were terrific. | was like a 
zombie on that film because | was 
working down in Los Angeles during 
most of the days and then flying up at 
night and working all night and then 
coming back, and | was flying back and 
forth. It was difficult because | would 
often meet people on the plane who 
wanted to talk to me, and that time was 
precious to me because | had to sleep 
on the plane. So! had to say, “I’m work- 
ing, and I'd just as soon not talk to you 
now. Thanks a lot.” And I’d close my 
eyes, and people couldn’t compre- 
hend that someone only had that time 
to sleep, plus the time that my kid drove 
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Wexler cradles his Eclair CM3, a favorite camera for many years, as he prepares to shoot 
MOS scene of a blonde inside car for “AMERICAN GRAFFITI”, a film on which he asked for 
credit as “Visual Consultant”, rather than detract from accomplishments of young director 
George Lucas or two newsreel cameramen assigned to the picture. 


me back from the airport. 


QUESTION: When you’re working with 
someone like George Lucas, a younger 
director who hasn’t had so much 
experience, how do you work without 
bruising egos? 


WEXLER: Well, there’s no system. One 
of the things that | notice about many of 


my friends or people who are really 
“into films,” as they say — | don’t like 
that expression — is that films become 
their life, and | think that’s the worst 
thing for a filmmaker. If you can very 
consciously be interested in anything 
else you will find that it will feed your 
interest in film; it will make you a live 
person; it will give you contact with 
Continued on Page 662 


With director Norman Jewison on the set of “THE THOMAS CROWN AFFAIR’, a film noted 
for its dreamy, almost ethereal photography and a highly erotic chess game sequence. 
Wexler had previously photographed his first color feature (“IN THE HEAT OF THE 
NIGHT”) for the same director. He used black-and-white lighting technique on the picture, 


which won “Best Film” Academy Award. 
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TECHNICIANS ATTEND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIGHT CONTROL SEMINAR 


Professional cameramen and grips hear about — and watch demonstrations 
of — basic tools for control, diffusion, reflection and throwing light 


An intensive “mini-course”’, spon- 
sored by Rosco Labs and Matthews 
Studio Equipment, featuring light 
control, diffusion, reflection; throwing 
light and the basic tools to use in doing 
all of this, was presented to Southern 
California professional cameramen 
and grips at the Sportsmen’s Lodge in 
Studio City in February. 

The program consisted of conver- 
sations and questions and answers 
with John Alonzo, ASC, presenting the 
aesthetic uses of the equipment, while 
Dick Glickman, Consulting Engineer, 
explained why the effects were 
achieved with the material and equip- 
ment used. 

The purpose of this seminar had 
been to bring the various workers on 
motion picture sets and locations 
closer together in understanding why a 
cinematographer might call for a par- 
ticular piece of equipment or lighting 
control material in order to speed the 
setting up of sets. 

John Alonzo, ASC, one of the busiest 
and most-talented cinematographers 
in Hollywood, was able to arrange his 
shooting schedule in order to clear time 
to participate in the two evening 
seminars. His credits include “CHINA- 
TOWN,” “FAREWELL, MY LOVELY,” 
“BAD NEWS BEARS,” “BLACK SUN- 
DAY,” “THE FORTUNE” and many 
others. Having been an avid movie- 
goer in his youth, he studied the tech- 
niques of the early cinematographers 
and has become a master in the art of 
lighting for films and has innovated a 
number of techniques in light dif- 
fusion. 

Dick Glickman is one of the most 
knowledgeable engineers in the motion 
picture industry and is a consultant to 
both Matthews and Rosco, actively par- 
ticipating in new product development 
and marketing for both companies. 
Glickman is an excellent speaker and 
an enthusiastic teacher and has led 


workshops in virtually every pro- 
duction center in Europe, South 
America and the Far East. As an Asso- 
ciate Member of the American Society 
of Cinematographers and a member of 
the Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers, he has written ar- 
ticles for the journals of both societies 
and edited a number of sections of the 
ASC Manual. 

Although seminars are not a new 
technique for the dissemination of 
information in this industry, the 
sponsors of this seminar are two unre- 
lated companies who happen to manu- 
facture materials for the industry which 
complement each other. Stan Miller of 
Rosco, interested in presenting a light- 
ing seminar to feature his materials, 
called Roy Isaia, President of Matthews 
Studio Equipment, and asked him to 
participate in the seminar. Since 
Matthews has its home base in Cali- 
fornia and does not sell Rosco prod- 
ucts or products which compete with 
Rosco, they were the logical choice to 
talk with about co-sponsoring this 
seminar. 

Isaia was delighted to participate be- 
cause he has had long experience in 
presenting seminars in the local univer- 
sities and thought it would be a very 
good idea to gather together local 
cameramen, grips and others in the 
industry to explain the uses of his new 
and innovative equipment. 

Invitations were sent to members of 
the various unions in Los Angeles and 
to the schools of cinema inviting any- 
One interested in the material under 
discussion to attend the two nights. 

Both Rosco and Matthews personnel 
were elated with the response to the 
invitation. Rosco President Stan Miller 
said he had never seen as large a 
group anywhere on the East Coast 
when a seminar such as this had been 
given. 

A double room had been rented at 


the Sportsmen’s Lodge to seat 180 
people for each of the seminars. The 
response was such that the rooms were 
filled to capacity and overflowed to the 
balconies outside with standing room 
only. The audience ranged from stu- 
dents in the cinema schools to grips 
with years of experience to Academy 
Award nominees in the field of cinema- 
tography. Even a handful of the local 
salesmen in competing and ancillary 
products attended to find out what was 
going on. Grip departments from Para- 
mount, The Burbank Studios and Uni- 
versal were heavily represented during 
the Wednesday evening seminar. 

Matthews took this golden oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the attendees of the 
seminar with its innovations in grip 
equipment, pointing out the porta- 
bility, strength, durability, compact- 
ness and versatility of its equipment. 

Matthews’ equipment has been 
designed with the needs of Hollywood 
in mind, as Hollywood travels to 
locations throughout the world to make 
its films. Portability has become a 
necessity in the field of lighting today 
and this lightweight aluminum cast 
equipment has enabled grips to cut 
set-up time in half. 

On Matthews’ Century Stands the 
legs are collapsible for easy storage, all 
Matthews’ roller stands have indi- 
vidual locks on each of its wheels, and 
can be used without wheels for rugged 
terrain applications. Combo stands 
have a Rocky Mountain Leg for leveling 
and are also useful as a combination 
stand for lights and reflectors. 

Matthews’ also introduced its new 
Roundee Dolly, which is similar in con- 
struction to a wheelchair with an adjust- 
able seat and brackets and clamps to 
attach arms and poles and mount 
camera equipment. 

Rosco introduced its new 
Roscomatte, which is an acrylic having 
Continued on Page 657 


(LEFT) Stan Miller, Rosco President, reiterates point made by consultant Dick Glickman regarding technical characteristics of diffusion 
material. (RIGHT) Carlos DeMattos (Matthews Studio Equipment) watches while Roy Isaia, President of Matthews, and Dick Glickman hold 
up Roscoflex material, while John Alonzo, ASC, tells how this was wrapped around the body of a member of the crew to reflect light onto an 


actor in a tight lighting situation. 


Aluminum carry case for 
Mini-Pro Kit and Pro-Kit IV. 
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INTRODUCES NeW 
LIGHTING KITS 
FOR WORLDWIDE 
LOCATION LIGHTING 


Lighting Kits must be portable, lightweight, rugged and durable. 
They are your studio in a suitcase — and must respond to 
ever-changing location shooting needs, over and over again. 


Colortran’s new, Mark 2 Kits have been redesigned to respond 
to today’s requirements — worldwide. The Mini-Pro Kit and 
Pro-Kit lV are now packaged in a rugged aluminum carry case. 
Both are lighter. Our Flight Kit is streamlined and now includes 
the lightweight, hi-performance Mini-King with removable barn- 
doors. These are a few of the changes. 


Colortran offers 14 different kits in 120 and 240V versions. To 
select the ones that best fit your requirements, write for our new 
brochure and price list to Dept. AC677. 


These Colortran products are available on a GSA contract. 


Berkey Colortran. 


1015 Chestnut Street, Burbank, Rarkey Aa) P.O. Box 5, Burrell Way, Thetford 
California 91502, Tel. 213 843-1200 Photo Inc. Le Norfolk, IP24 3RB, U.K., Tel. Thetford 2484 


FILMEX °77 IN RETROSPECT 


With 296 films representing 30 nations shown, 33 programs sold out, 
and record-breaking attendance, Los Angeles’ big film show is a smash hit 


The 1977 Los Angeles International 
Film Exposition (Filmex) attracted 
record-breaking crowds during its 19- 
day run (March 9-27). Filmex Director 
Gary Essert stated that 111,000 people 
attended the event at the ABC Enter- 
tainment Center in Century City. Essert 
said, “Thirty-three programs were sold 
out and 12 free shows screened to 
capacity audiences. Two-hundred- 
ninety-six-films representing 30 
nations were presented in total. Three- 
hundred-twenty-four miles of motion 
picture film were projected during the 
300 hours of Filmex 77.” 

“| am pleased to report,” Essert con- 
tinued, “that ticket revenue (including 
the opening night benefit) totaled 
$215,000. Additional income from 
Filmex Society memberships, grants, 
and special events amounted to 
$335,000, for a 76/77 revenue total of 
$550,000. 

Filmmakers here for the world 
premieres of their films included Tony 
Richardson and Ann-Margret for 
JOSEPH ANDREWS (opening night), 
Robert Downey with MOMENT TO 
MOMENT, Larry Clark for his first 
feature, PASSING THROUGH, David 
Lynch with ERASERHEAD, and Charles 
Joffe, Tony Roberts and Carol Kane 
with Woody Allen’s ANNIE HALL 
(closing night). 

Actors Bud Cort and Samantha 
Eggar appeared in discussion at the 
world premiere of WHY SHOOT THE 
TEACHER? County-western star Willie 
Nelson and director Yabo Yablonsky 
participated in the world premiere 
presentation of WILLIE NELSON’S 4TH 


OF JULY PICNIC along with producers 
Michael J. Jones and Gary Kratochvil. 

Thirty-six films had their American 
premieres at Filmex. Claude Chabrol 
traveled from France for ALICE, OR 
THE LAST ESCAPADE, as did Liliane 
Dreyfus for her WOMEN IN THE SUN. 
From Canada came David Brittain, 
director of VOLCANO: AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
MALCOLM LOWRY, and writer- 
director Rex Bromfield along with 
producers Peter O’Brian and David 
Pulmutter for LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
Soviet director Nikita Mikhalkov 
traveled from Moscow for SLAVE OF 
LOVE; and from West Germany, Volker 
Schlondorff arrived for the presen- 
tation of ACT OF MERCY. 

At a special reception and audience 
discussion with Claude Chabrol, Holly- 
wood and European filmmakers turned 
out to greet the French director, 
including Jack Nicholson, Roman 
Polanski, Sally Kellerman, Talia Shire, 
Rouben Mamoulian, Jerzy Skoli- 
mowski, Costa Gavras, Jacqueline 
Bisset, Dyan Cannon, Susan Blakely, 
Michael Schultz, Tay Garnett, Bud Cort, 
Ann-Margret, Roger Smith, Allan Carr, 
Marisa Berenson, Deborah Raffin and 
Billy Wilder. 

Also attending Exposition 
presentations were Jean-Louis Jorge 
(MELODRAME) from France; Jaime 
Humberto Hermosillo (THE PASSION 
ACCORDING TO BERENICE) from 
Mexico; and Dutch director Fons Rade- 
makers (MAX HAVELAAR). Belgian 
director Chantal Ackerman and French 
star Delphine Seyrig arrived from 


The ABC Entertainment Center in Century City was alive with colorful banners and inter- 
national flags for the 1977 Los Angeles International Film Exposition (March 9-27). Aside 
from the films screened, the highlight this year was “Filmusic”, a 12-session conference de- 
voted to the role of the composer in motion pictures. 
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Europe for JEANNE DIELMAN. Andy 
Warhol, Perry King and Susan Tyrell 
were present for Andy Warhol’s BAD. 
Franco Nero attended VICTORY 
MARCH (Italy). 

Academy Award-nominated films 
formed a significant part of the Expo- 
sition’s programming, including the 
winner of Best Foreign Language Film, 
BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR (Ivory 
Coast/France), and other nominees: 
JACOB THE LIAR (Germany) and 
NIGHTS AND DAYS (Poland). Best 
Feature Documentary, HARLAN 
COUNTY, USA, was presented (with 
director Barbara Kopple in discussion); 
and Best Short Documentary, 
NUMBER OUR DAYS, and Best 
Animated Short Subject, LEISURE. 
Other Oscar-nominated films at Filmex 
77 were: THE STREET and VOLCANO 
(both from the National Film Board of 
Canada), NIGHTLIFE (Opus Films, 
Ltd.), and UNIVERSE (Graphic Films). 

Music in Film was a major theme at 
Filmex 77: The 50-hour Musical Movie 
Marathon included 40 well-known 
musical classics. Ethnic, regional, and 
contemporary music was featured in a 
series of musical documentaries by Les 
Blank. OUR LATIN THING examined 
Latin “salsa” music, and NEW COUN- 
TRY, like WILLIE NELSON’S 4TH OF 
JULY PICNIC, explored progressive 
country music. JIVEASSP and PASS- 
ING THROUGH dealt with contem- 
porary jazz. 

“Filmusic,” a 12-session conference 
devoted to the role of the composer in 
motion pictures, was sponsored by 
RCA Records as an accredited course 
with UCLA’s Extension Program. Lalo 
Schifrin, John Green, Marilyn and Alan 
Bergman, Ernest Gold and Henry 
Mancini were among the 35 prominent 
composers and film musicians parti- 
cipating. 

Special Tribute programs were 
presented to silent star Colleen Moore 
(in person), and the late Peter Finch. 
The homage to Peter Finch (staged the 
day before his Best Actor of the Year 
Oscar was awarded) featured a 
complete screening of THE MAN WITH 
THE GREEN CARNATION (THE 
TRIALS OF OSCAR WILDE), clips 
from several films, and in-person testi- 
monials by Paddy Chayefsky, William 
Holden, Ernest Borgnine, Angie Dickin- 
son, Ross Hunter, and George Ken- 
nedy. The tribute was coordinated by 
the staff of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art Film Department. 


Two unique ‘‘retrospective 
premieres” featured previously un- 
seen films by Charles Chaplin and 
Josef von Sternberg: Chaplin’s 
WOMAN OF PARIS (1923) received its 
belated American premiere, and von 
Sternberg’s last film, ANATAHAN 
(1953), was shown for the first time any- 
where in acompletely restored version. 

Other special programs included 
surveys of student films, trailers, TV 
commercials, animation, artists’ films 
and videotapes, films made by 
children, rare “Treasures from the 
UCLA Film Archives,” and tributes to 
Fritz Lang and Henri Langlois (film 
archivist). 

Exposition audiences this year saw 
more free programs than ever before: 
“DoubleVision,” a program of 12 movie 
classics and subsequent remakes, and 
“The Documentary,” 11 films dealing 
with contemporary society, were 
offered to the public at no charge. The 
two series were made possible by 
grants from Atlantic Richfield Company 
and the City of Los Angeles. Shelley 
Winters, Olivia Hussey, Michael York, 
Pat O’Brien and Elsa Lanchester 
attended the classic presentations in 
which they starred. 

In addition to the official section and 
retrospectives at the Exposition, Uni- 
france (the French film export asso- 
ciation) coordinated and presented 
‘“‘The French Film: Current 
Perspectives,” selected by the Société 
des Réalisateurs de Films. Founded at 
the Cannes Film Festival in 1973, the 
program of 10 new features and shorts 
offered a panorama of current French 
“cinéma d’auteur.” Filmmakers who 
attended included: Jacques Fansten 
and star Isabel Huppert of LE PETIT 
MARCEL; Luc Moullet, director of 
ANATOMY OF A RELATIONSHIP; and 
Rene Gilson who directed JULIETTE 
ET L’AIR DU TEMPS. Bernadette La- 
font, star of NOROIT, also attended. 
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A huge fireworks display depicting the skyline of New York City was part of the closing night 
festivities at the FILMEX ’77 presentation of Woody Allen’s new film, “ANNIE HALL”. The 
New York theme was carried through outside the theater by a Salvation Army Band, tap 
dancers, balloons and newsboys hawking papers — all in all, a gala finale. 


Filmex 77 opened March 9 with the 
world premiere of JOSEPH 
ANDREWS, followed by the Filmex 
Society Benefit-Ball, which attracted 
prominent members of the Hollywood 
film industry and Los Angeles social 
scenes. Among those attending were 
Governor Jerry Brown, Ann-Margret 
and Roger Smith, Jacqueline Bisset, 
Marisa Berenson and Jim Randall, 
Berry Berenson and Tony Perkins, Uni- 
versal Pictures Vice-President Verna 
Fields and actor-writer Buck Henry 
(both Filmex Selection Committee 
members), Helen Reddy and Jeff Wald, 
and Dustin Hoffman. Other guests 
included Grace (Mrs. Harold) Robbins, 
Mickey and Paul Ziffren, Jeanne 
Moreau and Billy Friedkin, Wendy and 
Leonard Goldberg, Pat and Walter 
Mirisch, and Sidney and Lorraine Gary 
Sheinberg. 


Woody Allen’s new comedy, ANNIE 
HALL, provided a spectacular finale for 
the Exposition which included 
elaborate fireworks at the Manhattan 
skyline and costumed “New Yorkers” 
arriving in a cacophonous (but care- 
fully planned) traffic jam of taxicabs. 
Attending the world premiere 
presentation of the film were the film’s 
stars, along with Art Garfunkel, Franco 
Nero, Eileen Brennan, and Rob Reiner 
and Penny Marshall. 

Filmex is a non-profit cultural 
organization which annually presents 
the International Film Exposition in 
association with the City of Los Angeles 
and with the cooperation of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, the American Film Institute, 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
and the film schools of UCLA, USC, 
Cal-Arts and Loyola/Marymount. ie 


Hollywood stars turned out in force to launch FILMEX ’77 in high style. (LEFT) Ann-Margret and husband Roger Smith arrive for the opening 
night World Premiere Presentation of “JOSEPH ANDREWS”, in which she starred with Peter Firth. (CENTER) Cher Bono Allman, dressed for 
the tropics, stopped traffic on her way in to the auditorium. (RIGHT) Ready for anything, with popcorn and soda in hand, George Segal heads 


for his seat at the Premiere. 


ay a 


3,000 miles 
across the Pacific 
ina sail canoe. 
Drenched every day, 
even sleeping wet. 
Humidity. Salt. 
One-man film crew, 
roomforone_. 
sync-sound camera: 


Arriflex. 


Cinematographer Norris Brock 
wore a vest and harness 

that let him operate the camera, 
recorder, mike, battery, 
wireless receiver and mixer, 
and still have both hands free 
to reload or to prevent 


himself from falling overboard. 
Thecamera wore a wet suit. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICHOLAS DE VORE III, ED GEORGE AND ALASTAIR RIACH. 


\ N Fithout charts or navigation 
instruments, could the 
early Polynesians have sailed 
deliberately between Tahiti and 
Hawaii? 
Ancestors 
That was the question this 
voyage set out to answer. If suc- 
cessful, it would help to prove 
that 15,000,000 square miles of 
the South Pacific were method- 
ically settled by the islanders, 
centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. 
No staging 
Hokule’'a was a reproduc- 
tion of an early Polynesian voy- 
age canoe. For 34 days, Norris 
Brock’s job was to shoot on 
board. Filming was not the pur- 
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pose of the voyage, so he had to 
keep out of the way. Nothing 
could be staged. 
Cramped 

Space was in short supply. 
Mr. Brock had to sleep and 
store his equipment in a space 
5ft x 3ft x 4%ft. The upper 
(sleeping) level was soaking 
wet. The lower (storage) level 
leaked badly. Both were hot and 
humid. 


Wet 


Except for some sunny pe- 
riods in the doldrums, everyone 
on board was permanently 
soaked by spray, waves, and 
rain. From the first day out, Mr. 
Brock reloaded the Arriflex’s 
magazines with wet hands, in- 
side a wet changing bag. 


Shooting one-handed and 
keeping out of crew’s way. 
Note custom-made harness. 


Negative 

“Having used 7247 negative 
for the pre-voyage sequences, 
we wanted to use it at sea, too;’ 
says Mr. Brock. ‘‘Negative 
meant double-system; and we 
originally planned on a three- 
man film crew?’ 
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Crowded and laden canoe 
meant sync-sound filming 
had to be done by one man. 


One man 


“But after a trial sail, dur- 
ing which we nearly sank, we 
-were told we must lighten the 
load. One man would have to 
shoot and record the sound, 
with only one sync camera on 
board.’ 


Stars only 
“There would be a radio- 
equipped escort boat following 
us at some distance, to plot with 
instruments the course our nav- 
igator set by the stars. But we 
had no guarantee of access to it?’ 


No radio 


“As it turned out;’ says Mr. 
Brock, “Hokule’a’s walkie-talk- 
ies were done in by the physical 
battering and the salt water, so 
we sometimes lost contact for 
several days. I had a 50ft load 
gun camera in an underwater 
housing. And I had four Nagra 
SNs. And one Arriflex 16SR” - 


Norris Brock, wet. Note 
mike mounted above lens. 


Gamble 
“For this job, WQED had 
looked at every camera on the 
market. The 16SR was a new 
and, for us, untried camera. But 
we figured that the cameras we 
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did know would not hold up. We 
decided to bet on Arriflex’s rep- 
utation for reliability?’ 


Wet suit 


“The National Geographic 
Society made an amazing PVC 
wet suit for the camera, with a 
watertight zipper so I could 
change magazines. The finder 
and handgrip with its on-off 
switch we left uncovered’ 


Arriflex 16SR in custom 
made PVC wet-suit, lenses 
in solid nylon housings. 


Nylon blocks 

“TI chose two lenses;’ says 
Mr. Brock, ‘‘The Zeiss 10- 
100mm zoom and the Angenieux 
5.9mm. National Geographic 
machined housings for them 
from solid blocks of nylon, with 
waterproof O ring seals:’ 


Symmetrical finder let 
Mr. Brock shoot at any angle 
on either side of camera. 


Harness 


“National Geographic also 
made me a vest with pouches 
for recorder, camera battery, 
wireless receiver, audio control 
unit — and a lifetime supply of 
lens tissue! And I had a harness 
made for the camera at a hang- 
glider shop in California” 


Knocks 


“Once at sea, I didn’t dare 
put the camera down on deck, 
so I had to wear it (with the 
harness) for hours and days on 


| 


Wiping off salt spray 
every few minutes. Throw- 
away battery in pouch. 


end. I fell down countless times. 
Having both hands free let me 
save myself and the camera 
from the worst knocks?’ 


Quick 

“The Arri’s built-in meter 
really saved the day, too;’ says 
Mr. Brock. “The action was 
unpredictable. I couldn’t walk 
around taking readings. I’d just 
start shooting and set the f/stop 
simultaneously?’ 


Corrosion 
“After two weeks at sea, the 
rotating finder froze up from 
salt-water corrosion. I oiled it 
and coated it with silicon... 
worked perfectly. Other than 
that, no camera problems? 


Delivered 


“T shot about 12,000 feet on 
the voyage;’ says Mr. Brock. 
“We had all our eggs in one 
basket with that camera — and 
it delivered?’ 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 
1102C, Woodside, New York 11377; phone: 
(212) 932-3403. Or 1011 Chestnut St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 91506; phone: (213) 845-7687. 
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ALONG FOR THE RIDE 
Continued from Page 601 


were being done in the controllable 
confines of a soundstage! 

Our documentary unit is affected by 
the same variables as the production 
company: we must adapt, trust to luck 
and hope we are alert enough to react 
reasonably. 

Earlier in the schedule, when 
ROLLERCOASTER is shooting at Kings 
Dominion, a more luxurious amuse- 
ment park near Richmond, Virginia, | 
share documentary camera responsi- 
bilities with Ted Allan. He has done 
these documentaries for Universal 
before and has a clear idea of what is 
wanted. Some set-ups we work 
together, getting two or more angles for 
intercutting. On other set-ups, we work 
singly. 

Kings Dominion is daylight exterior 
shooting, MOS, so that the technical 
pressures on Allan and myself are 
much less than they are to be in Norfolk 
later on. However, the scenes being 
made are not as exciting, so that our 
combined ingenuity is strained to catch 
good footage for the documentary. Ted 
Allan carefully pokes his lens through 
the tracks as not one, but two roller- 
coaster trains, hurtle down at him and 
right over the camera. The grips have 
obligingly built a platform for the shot 
and director Goldstone has had it 
camouflaged by the greens-man so 
that neither Allan nor his equipment will 
be picked up by the production camera 
on the front car. . 

My camera, too, gets a taste of the 
good fortune that will reassuringly 
remain with it in Norforlk. The scene 
being made is that of a “cops and 
robbers” chase across the park 
grounds. Allan is positioned near the 
production crew for wide coverage of 
their activities. | have already gotten the 
closeups that we need for continuity 
intercuts and take off to search for 
targets of opportunity. From the 
skyride that traverses the park, | get a 
flying approach to the set-up and, from 
directly overhead, a graphic wide-angle 
shot during a take. The bucket | am 
riding arrives directly above Gold- 
stone and the crew; its position coin- 
cides with the timing of his take by 
purest chance. | later learn that the pro- 
duction still photographer was 
stranded aloft in the same spot, for 
over two hours, the day before, when 
the skyride was ordered shut down 
because it interfered with the action 
then being filmed. 

The experience of working in Rich- 
mond gives me insight into how the 
story of ROLLERCOASTER is being 


realized, into the working style of the 
crew and into the temperament of the 
director. This proves to be the most val- 
uable aspect of the preparation for the 
Norfolk coverage. 

When | am called to rejoin the 
production after it has shifted to the 
Ocean View location, Bob Faber tells 
me that the key action we are to film is 
that of the flight of a rollercoaster car, 
which complete with occupants, is 
derailed by the damaged track, flies 
over the crowded boardwalk and 
comes to rest only after it has crashed 
into and demolished a building on the 
beach. 

Faber tells me that Ted Allan is on 
another assignment and that | will be 
working this location as sole camera- 
man. We decide on a 16 Arri BL for 
general sync shooting, with a Scoopic 
for inserts. A 12-to-120 on the Arri and 
the built-in zoom on the Scoopic allow 
for variety in angular coverage. A Ron- 
ford tripod provides a reliable camera 
platform and is lightweight, so that the 
assistant can re-set it quickly. Spare 
camera batteries and magazines are 
mandatory, as is a spare drive motor 
for the Arri. Crystal sync is backed up 
by a sync cable for sound. A locally 
procured unipod proves very useful for 
quickly changing set-ups with the Arri, 
in order to get fast-breaking action, and 
makes it almost as maneuverable as 
the Canon. 

Twice delayed by strong winds and 
once by rain, the shot we are primarily 
there for is now readied for shooting. 
While the production crew was busy 
shooting in Kings Dominion, the con- 
struction crew at Ocean View had built, 
of balsa wood planks, the house which 
is to be demolished by the crash of the 
rollercoaster car. Across the concrete 
boardwalk, atop the funhouse, and 
hidden from view by its sign, the con- 
struction people have also built an 
inclined chute, down whose well 
greased rails, the car and its riders, 
propelled by tightly stretched bungee 
cords, will break through the sign, fly 
through the air over the heads of the 
strollers and crash with its live cargo 
into the house. 

A fourth camera has been added to 
the three Goldstone has been using. 
Three cameras are fanned out across 
the beach between the boardwalk and 
the ocean, the fourth camera is planted 
on the boardwalk head-on with the 
expected impact area. David Walsh 
instructs each of his camera operators 
as the lighting is set. Faber finds a 
suitable spot for the Arri on the beach 
which gives us a clear view of the action 
which we proceed to frame between 
two of the three production cameras in 
our foreground. | am to hold tight at the 


point where the car and its riders break 
through the funhouse sign, follow the 
action and widen out just after impact 
to reveal the entire setting. 

Gaffer Harris provides a light to heat 
the Arri and keep it from slowing down 
in the icy ocean air. Faber and |, with 
the Scoopic, pick up some of the 
myriad details of preparation for the 
complex, perilous shot. 

The concrete near the boardwalk has 
been covered with pads and the interior 
and outside of the doomed house have 
been piled high with empty cartons to 
cushion the fall of the stunt people. A 
bulldozer churns up the sand, to soften 
it on impact, and itis raked smooth by a 
prop man. We stay with Goldstone and 
Stunt Coordinator Daheim as they final- 
ize details not only with the five stunt 
people who ride the car, but with the 
stunt group in the crash area, as well, 
who must scatter just before they are 
hit. In all such stunts, one member of 
the stunt group will be facing in the 
direction from which the car will come 
— as a presumably natural piece of 
business — so that he can see the car 
break through and cue the others to 
break out. The timing must be split- 
second. Meanwhile, the background 
extras have been spotted in their 
positions and instructed in their action 
by the ADs. 

At last all is ready and we return to 
our place at the Arri on the beach. The 
Scoopic has been reloaded and is at 
hand, resting in a carton to keep the 
sand out of it. The stuntmen and 
women have shed their outer coats, 
since the story takes place in mid- 
summer, they shake hands all around 
and climb a ladder to take their places 
Continued on Page 640 


Documentaries of the filming of major fea- 
tures not only have public relations value, 
especially when shown on TV, but provide 
an illustrated lecture in film-making for ser- 
ious cinema students. 
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POLAVISION COLOR MOVIES 
Continued from Page 603 


their multiple tanks are needed to do 
the same thing in a conventional film 
lab. 

Dr. Land informs us that the system 
has been designed with sound in mind 
and that, indeed, the film material has 
been magnetically sound-striped 
accordingly. However, he points out 
that Polavision will not be available in 
the sound mode for some months to 
come “because | am not at all happy 
with any existing home movie sound 
system.” He goes on to explain that 
because the Polavision picture quality 
is so good, the company is unwilling to 
settle for anything less than the best in 
the way of sound. 

Members of the Press want to know 
whether the film can be edited and 
whether it can be shown on conven- 
tional projectors. Dr. Land replies that 
all this is theoretically possible, but not 
advisable. The film could conceivably 
be removed from the cassette for 
editing, but could not then be rein- 
serted for screening with the Pola- 
vision player. The film cou/d be shown 
on a conventional Super-8 projector, 
he admits, but that would be defeating 
the purpose. The purpose, as he 
explains it, is to do away with all the 
rigamarole of conventional Super-8 
filming — having to wait for exposed 
rolls of film to come back from the 
developer, setting up a projector and 
screen, threading film, dimming lights, 
and then having to put everything away 
after the screening. 

Then comes the question that is in 
everybody’s mind: How much will it 
cost? 

Everyone from Polaroid hedges in 
giving an answer, explaining that the 
company wants to coordinate its mar- 
keting approach before providing such 
information. However, we are assured 
that we will be “pleasantly surprised” at 
how reasonable the price is. One com- 
pany official, when pressed for a 
dollars-and-cents answer, coyly ob- 
serves that it will be “somewhere 
between $100 and $1,000.” Another 
answers that “the cost will be about the 
same as that of a good television set.” 
Educated guesses peg the figure at 
about $500 — although it could cer- 
tainly go higher. 

Both the camera and player are 
being manufactured for Polaroid by the 
very reputable Eumig company of Aus- 
tria, while the cassettes of Polavision 
film are being turned out in Polaroid’s 
own factories. 

After Dr. Land’s introduction of the 
equipment, we are all directed into a 
vast area where jugglers, clowns and 


dancing girls are performing in front of 
colorful backdrops with appropriate 
lighting. We are all given a camera and 
invited to shoot some film. We do so, 
after which the film cassettes are 
popped into the players for 95 sec- 
onds of rewind and processing. The 
proof of this pudding is in the viewing. 
First of all, it should be pointed out 
that to judge the quality of the image 
according to strict professional stan- 
dards is both unfair and unnecessary. It 
can only validly be compared to that of 
conventional Super-8 movies, as 
shown on similar rear-projection 
equipment. According to those criteria, 
| would give Polavision top marks for 
color. It is rich and saturated and 
remarkably faithful to the subject. 
When it comes to sharpness, 
however, | feel that the quality is some- 
what less than that of conventional 
Super-8. This is particularly surprising 
in view of Dr. Land’s obvious pride in 
the high resolving power of the Pola- 
vision film emulsion — ‘1,500 triplets 
(4,500 lines) per inch,” he points out. 
Perhaps the fault lies in the inherent 
limitations of the player — all that 
bending of light to rear-project the 
image onto the screen (rear-pro- 
jection, per se, being not the optimum 
way to view anything). At any rate, one 
hopes that this element of the system 
can be fine-tuned to do justice to what 
must be considered, by any stan- 
dards, an extraordinary technical 
achievement. 
Specifications from Polaroid on the 
Polavision system seem to be non-exis- 


tent at this writing. However, | should 
like to present for the edification of 
American Cinematographer readers 
my own possibly less than strictly 
scientific description of the functions of 
the three major components of Pola- 
vision: 


POLAVISION CAMERA 


The camera is a lightweight, fully 
automatic unit with built-in exposure 
control and two focus settings — one 
for 6 to 15 feet, the other for 15 feet to 
infinity. 

The camera is equipped with a f/1.8 
lens having a 2-to-1 zoom ratio. The 
zoom is manually operated by means 


of alever on the mount. 


In order to activate the taking 
mechanism, it is necessary to depress 
two levers, one on either side of the 
pistol-grip handle. 

For indoor filming, a small floodlight 
plugs directly into the camera, auto- 
matically displacing the daylight filter. 

A red blip warning light begins to 
flash in the viewfinder six seconds 
before the film runs out. 

The camera operates on four AA bat- 
teries, which will run approximately 50 
cassettes of film. 


POLAVISION FILM CASSETTE 


The cassette measures approxi- 
mately 51% inches by 2% inches by a % 
inch in size, and is a completely self- 
contained, factory-sealed unit, with its 
own film gate. 

It contains 42 feet of special Pola- 
Continued on Page 641 


A marvel of engineering, the Polavision cassette (shown here with top cover removed) 
serves as part of the camera mechanism, a complete processing laboratory for the devel- 
opment of the film and as a component of the projection chain. No threading is necessary at 


any stage and the film never leaves the cassette. 


PHOTOGRAPHING “ROLLERCOASTER” 
Continued from Page 599 


duction Designer, Henry Bumstead, 
completely revamped the park for us in 
terms of lighting. We renamed the old 
rollercoaster “The Rocket” and he puta 
sign on it to that effect, and sparkling 
lights on the cars. Those lights made it 
possible to see the cars as they were 
going around at night, because with- 
out them there would have been no way 
of showing that there were cars running 
on the tracks. Bumstead went through 
the entire park diligently and added all 
kinds of creative lighting to give it some 
visual excitement. 

In considering where to mount 
cameras on the various rollercoasters 
that we used, the question was always 
one of where to mount them in order to 
get the most interesting and most thrill- 
ing shots. It was simply a matter of 
taking the ride a number of times and 
thinking where you would want to be in 
order to get the biggest thrill. Some- 
times you really can’t answer that 
question, so it boils down to putting the 
camera in as many places as you pos- 
sibly can — and, obviously, on a roller- 
coaster, there are really only so many 
places where you can put it. There are 
certain limitations in terms of space. 
You can’t get very far outside of the 
cars because of the framework of the 
structure itself. Low along the tracks is 
usually an exciting place, and a fairly 
simple one for attaching, in most cases, 
acamera so we attempted to do that. 

Some of the rides we used were 
more than 50 years old and that did 
create a problem, because at certain 
points the cars actually leave the track. 
They have bottom runners on them, of 
course, so that they never leave, in the 
literal sense of the word, but they fly for 
a moment. They get airborne, and this 
will cause certain jitters in the camera. 
However, those jitters were something 
that would just add to the excitement of 
it. At any rate, we had a special crew of 
people, headed by my key grip, Dick 
Moran, who went out and measured 
and designed mounts that would easily 
adapt to these rollercoasters. It’s 
important that all this be done in ad- 
vance, because when you get to these 
parks you don’t want to take days to 
prepare yourself. You can’t hold up the 
production schedule. So, when we got 
to a park, three or four guys would 
simply go straight to the rollercoaster 
and start preparing it, so that when we 
finished shooting with our principal 
actors we could then come over and, 
within an hour, have multiple cameras 
mounted on a single rollercoaster to 
take a ride. 

Early on, when we went down to San 
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“ROLLERCOASTER?” Director of Photography David Walsh, whose other feature credits 
include, to name just a few: “SILVER STREAK”, “W.C. FIELDS AND ME”, “THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN”, “MURDER BY DEATH”, “THE SUNSHINE BOYS” and 


“SLEEPER”. 


Diego to make tests there, we put 
Sensurround with it and made a little 
teaser film. It was very exciting and a lot 
of fun. 

Lighting an amusement park for 
night shooting is a major undertaking. 
The surveys you go on usually take 
place in the daytime. You look at these 
places and they are enormous. They 
seem to go on forever. Then, when you 
start to consider lighting them at night, 
you've got big problems, because 
whatever you see, you’ve got to light 
and wherever you light, you’ve got to 
run cable there or, in some other way, 
make generated power available. 
Sometimes you can operate off the 
existing power of the park itself, but 
again, these parks are so old in many 
cases that, in order to be safe and 
make sure that you’re going to get your 
picture, you have to bring in your own 
generating equipment and run cable 
from it. 

It entailed a lot of planning and a lot 
of thought and, in almost every case 
where we were in parks at night, we 
brought in two generators so that we 
could have one at one end of the park 
and one at the other end and avoid 
having to run miles of cable. For the 
night shooting we did at the park in 
Norfolk, Virginia, we sent crews in well 
in advance to set the generators and 
lay cable. Then, when we arrived, the 
schedule was laid out so that we could 
shoot the daytime scenes first, while a 
certain portion of our crew was pre- 
paring for the night work. This meant 
that when we did get to the night 
shooting, we were in a fairly advanced 
state of preparedness, rather than 
having to start from scratch. 


As I’ve said before, Henry Bumstead 
and his crew were very, very helpful to 
us in terms of virtually redesigning the 
lighting of the amusement park. We 
would come up with ideas of what we 
thought might look good and they 
would help us by putting up signs and 
visual attractions that we could light 
from to make the park more inter- 
esting. 

“ROLLERCOASTER” was one of the 
first major productions to go totally to 
the new Eastman Color Negative 5247, 
Series 600. Prior to that new series, 
they had been having some problems 
with 5247. At least, in my mind, they 
had been having problems (and appar- 
ently in their minds also, because they 
saw fit to change the original emul- 
sion). | was a bit reluctant to go with 
5247, because | had not liked the ori- 
ginal emulsion, but | made some tests 
and found the new stock to be very 
good. | also talked to Skip Nicholson at 
the Technicolor Lab and he assured me 
that they had been getting good re- 
sults with it and that the problems they 
had been having with the original 5247 
were now non-existent. 

So we took off with it and found that it 
is an incredible film. They had done 
some testing in which the film was 
pushed one and two stops and it 
looked marvelous. Some of the shots | 
saw were lit with maybe four or five 
footcandles, very low light levels, and 
it’s amazing how the definition held up. 
“ROLLERCOASTER?” was shot in its en- 
tirety with the new Series 600 5247, and 
with no problems at all, under any 
circumstances. The day and night ex- 
teriors, | feel, all have good color and 
tonal rendition. | find it to be a 
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wonderful new film. 

We did very little pushing of the film, 
except for one stop in the night 
shooting, because of the great ex- 
panse of background and the gen- 
erally low light level. The fastest lens we 
had was T/2 or T/2.3. | purposely 
avoided using any of the new ultra-fast 
lenses because it was my feeling that 
the amusement park was another char- 
acter in the film and | wanted the 
people in the audience to feel the park 
around them, to be able to see some of 
the detail of it in the background. Had 
we used ultra-fast lenses and shot wide 
open, that detail would have been 
fuzzed out and lost. For that reason, | 
preferred to push one stop with slower 
lenses and go for the depth of field. 

At Magic Mountain the ride which 
they have in place of an old-time roller- 
coaster with a wooden structure is a 
very modernistic, very sleek and very 
wonderful loop-the-loop with a tubular 
metal structure. What bothers me 
about it is that it makes no noise and 
the structure doesn’t shake. | feel that 
without those two elements, some of 
the thrill is lost, but Universal has at 
least added noise (in Sensurround) to 
those sequences to make them more 
exciting. 

The footage shot at Magic Mountain 
was, from the purely photographic 
standpoint, more straightforward than 
that shot in the other two parks. This is 
because all the action takes place there 
in the daytime. You always have more 
problems at night, but during the day 
you are blessed with some sort of 
exposure and what you have to do is 
find interesting ways to present the 
action — good composition, exciting 


up to 1,000 extras a day, and that’s an 
enormous number of people to deal 
with. It’s also an enormous expense, so 
you have to be very well prepared when 
you arrive in the morning. You have to 
know where you are going and what 
you’re going to do, so that the Produc- 
tion Department will have those 1,000 
people ready when you need them. 
Preparation is the real answer there. 

You also have to hire technical 
people who understand your prob- 
lems — the crews for the multiple 
cameras, for example — so that when 
you ask them at the end of a shot how it 
was, you will get a concise, knowl- 
edgeable answer. The other operators 
may be 100 yards away from you and if 
you have four of them, the communi- 
cation problem can get serious. You 
have to have an answer you can under- 
stand so that you can communicate to 
the director whether the shot was good 
or bad. Fortunately, we had that type of 
people — really super people who gave 
us what we wanted. 

| had known Jim Goldstone socially 
for a number of years, but “ROLLER- 
COASTER” was my first experience in 
working with him. He is probably one of 
the most dedicated directors I’ve ever 
met and one of the best prepared men 
I’ve ever known. He is fastidious in his 
notes and in his knowledge of a sub- 
ject. He really dives into a project. | 
would say that when it comes to roller- 
coasters, at this point he is an expert. 
He’s probably ridden every one there is 
to ride in this country, and maybe even 
Mexico and Canada. He’s that type of 
individual. He goes totally after some- 
thing and just immerses himself in the 
subject. 


The wonderful thing about working 
with Jim is that every day, when you go 
to work, you know exactly what you are 
going to do. You have the outline and 
the plan. He'll tell you shot-for-shot 
what he intends to do. From my point of 
view, that is very helpful. It means that | 
can get my crews working without 
delay. | know what to expect and can be 
working ahead. 

“ROLLERCOASTER” came in on 
schedule and probably under budget, 
and | would imagine that was mainly 
due to the fact that Jim had prepared it 
so well. We, in turn, had the advantage 
of that preparation and were able to 
prepare each specific shot in advance. 
So, working with Jim, from a camera- 
man’s point of view, was a great plea- 
sure. 

Very often, when you go to meet a di- 
rector for the first time regarding a par- 
ticular project, he will say that he wants 
a special look for his film. That’s good 
to hear, because | think that every film 
should have a special look and feeling 
all its own. That’s a very important thing 
to have. But! think that unfortunately, in 
some cases, a director becomes so in- 
volved in a project that, from his stand- 
point, a special look means heavy dif- 
fusion of some sort. And that, | feel, is 
wrong. | think that some pictures look 
nice when diffused in a certain manner, 
but others certainly don’t look good 
that way. It all depends upon the sub- 
ject matter. “ROLLERCOASTER” was a 
picture about today and the fun of an 
amusement park — about things that 
didn’t need a heavily diffused look — so 
we tried to.be clear about it. We tried to 
be sharp about it and, hopefully, that’s 
what it does look like. Gi 


camera angles, things that will work Walsh takes a trial run on the Magic Mountain rollercoaster to check on how the ride will look 


within the framework of the film in to the multiple cameras involved. Shown mounted on the front car here are two cameras 
terms of cuts. (plus light) pointing backwards, and one aimed forward. In an initial test, a camera maga- 
zine was knocked off against the superstructure due to swaying of the vehicle. Great pains 


“ROLLERCOASTER” was filmed in ete iaken tonal ‘ile dick nat : 
the anamorphic format with Pana- Adeeb dco added dae vicina take 


vision cameras, which are — without : Rae pe ae pra tees 
any question in my mind — the finest 1 Vee we 
equipment made today for motion pic- 
ture use. We had five cameras with us 
on many occasions and used multiple 
cameras during the shooting of the en- 
tire film. That has always created cer- 
tain problems. For example, there are 
many times when you’ll find that one 
camera is shooting another camera, 
and you have to try to avoid that. Also, 
when you use multiple cameras, you 
have to make sure that each will inter- 
cut with the others, or there is really no 
sense in using two, three or four 
cameras. Their angles all have to cut 
together well and make some sense in 
that respect. 

Some of the major problems we had 
on “ROLLERCOASTER” were really 
those of dealing with people. We used 
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ment. We discussed such things as the 
sense of motion against motion- 
lessness, people standing against 
people moving, when to use a long lens 
to get the effect of the compressed 
action of hundreds or thousands of 
people, seemingly. Things of that kind 
are properly within the purview of the 
Director, working with the Director of 
Photography, and there has to be a 
collaboration. Otherwise there is pos- 
sible disaster. 


QUESTION: I’d like to ask about Sen- 
surround and the different manner in 
which it is used in “ROLLER- 
COASTER”. What changes were 
made? 


GOLDSTONE: Aside from the purely 
technical ones of having tremendous 
numbers of conceptual meetings 
before the fact and determining to have 
two sound crews instead of one on 
location for all the “Sensurroundable” 
situations, the directorial intent was, for 
the first time really, to use Sensur- 
round for naturalistic purposes. 
Obviously, we were not going sur- 
realistic. We simply wanted to involve 
the audience with realistic effects, such 
as the rumble of the rollercoaster and 
other sounds. One of the objectives ina 
suspense thriller is to keep the 
audience a little off balance, to keep 
them guessing as to just what is going 
to happen next — and so, from the time 
that the script was being written and, 
since we knew that we were going to 
use Sensurround, | was conceiving 
effective ways to use it. Sensurround 
became an adjunct, another direc- 
torial tool to play with, but | did not want 
it to be a gimmick; | wanted it to be part 
of the texture of the film. That’s what 


I’ve aimed for. In “ROLLERCOASTER” 
we have 10 to 12 minutes of Sensur- 
round, which is not that much more or 
less than they had before in Sensur- 
round pictures, but it is used for 
naturalistic purposes, in addition to the 
thrill of the rumble. Conceptionally, it 
didn’t create problems. It gave me 
another element to work with in terms 
of how | blocked scenes and how | 
supervised the editing of scenes. It’s 
interesting to note that | have run the 
picture without Sensurround and it 
works without it, as well. | mean, it’s still 
a suspense thriller without Sensur- 
round, but the Sensurround adds an 
extra dimension and provides sur- 
prises and off-balance fits and starts. It 
also creates a very dynamic feeling of 
actually being on a rollercoaster. 


QUESTION: Aside from the sound of 
the rollercoaster, how else is Sensur- 
round used in the film? 


GOLDSTONE: It is used for other se- 
quences in the parks, involving rides 
and other things. It is used for psycho- 
logical, as well as physical, reasons. 
The audience anticipates certain things 
and, just as you do with a hard cut ora 
loud sound, | have the ability to startle 
the audience with a hard cut and a loud 
sound that also shakes them. Inter- 
estingly enough, I’ve tried it in a couple 
of places and, after one or two 
previews, have taken it out. In my 
opinion, | had gone one step too far. | 
had brought the audience up at one 
point and, as a result, it didn’t work 
quite so well the next time. So | had to 
make certain directorial choices in 
regard to where | really wanted to get 
them. 


QUESTION: In other words, you used 
the effect before you really needed it 
and thus killed the impact of a later use 


where you did need it? 


GOLDSTONE: Right. It was justified in 
being used at the time, but there was a 
letdown afterwards. There’s a tempta- 
tion, when you have a new tool (or a 
new toy — if you will) to play with it for 
its own sake. But | want the audience to 
be involved in the film, and whenever 
you do something that is self- 
conscious, in the technical sense, you 
run the risk of disinvolving the 
audience — and that I’m against. I’ve 
done 150 or 200 television shows in 
which | had plenty of opportunity to fool 
around with various effects. I’ve tried 
every trick in the book at one time or 
another and have come to the con- 
clusion that tricks should not be ob- 
trusive. They should not be noticeable. 


QUESTION: In terms of the point of 
view of the audience — letting the 
camera function as the eye of the 
audience — would you say that you’ve 
used the camera more subjectively in 
this film than you would ordinarily? 


GOLDSTONE: Not really. There were 
times when we split the focus in sucha 
way that, if you were really going to be 
analytical about it, you might say that it 
is objective and subjective at the same 
time. The music is used that way too. 
Sometimes | want to take the audience 
into the head of one of the characters 
and music and sound are a marvelous 
mechanism for that. But if every film 
depends for its success upon audience 
identification with characters, then 
every film has both a subjective and an 
objective viewpoint, and one shifts from 
one to the other, hopefully, without the 
audience noticing that they are going 
inside or coming back outside. A 
director has great potential control over 
how the audience feels and how he 
alters that subjective or objective view. 


(LEFT) Goldstone discusses an intricate follow shot with the operator of the STEADICAM camera stabilizing system which was used exten- 
sively during shooting. It was not employed for the rollercoaster shots, because it is not designed for such use, but was valuable for moving 


through the crowds in the parks. (RIGHT) Assistant follows focus with remote 


* 


a4 di 


trol device, as operator moves about with the STEADICAM. 


Personally, I’ve done it both ways 


almost simultaneously in many films. 


QUESTION: I was speaking mainly of 
trying to convey the inner excitement 
of being on a rollercoaster by empha- 
sizing what a rider sees, for example. 


GOLDSTONE: No — what ! want the 
audience to do is feel what those par- 
ticular people are feeling on that par- 
ticular rollercoaster. It’s not a side- 
show kind of film. | remember seeing 
“THIS IS CINEMERA” and being in the 
front seat of a rollercoaster, with a 
wraparound screen and all that, and it 
was very effective. But in this film 1 don't 
want the audience to have thrills for the 
sake of thrills. It would have been very 
easy to do, but | think it would have 
been very destructive to the film. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about 
your use of the Steadicam in 
“ROLLERCOASTER”? 


GOLDSTONE: We didn’t use the 
Steadicam on the rollercoasters, 
because it’s not built for that kind of 
thing, but we did use it effectively for 
tight movement through crowds. We 
had it with us on maybe 40 or 50 per- 
cent of our days of shooting and we 
used it a good deal. We could have 
used it even more, perhaps, had we 
had the chance to test it beforehand 
and gotten used to it more. However, | 
was very happy with its use. | think it’s a 
marvelous machine and there are a 
number of films I’ve made on which it 
would have been even more desirable 
to use than on this one. It’s great for 
running through streets, for example. 
We didn’t have much of that in this 
picture, but we did use it in the one 
chase sequence where there was a lot 
of moving through the crowds in the 
park. 


QUESTION: Previously, in another 
context, you mentioned the roller- 
coaster crash that occurs in an early 
sequence of the film. Could you dis- 
cuss the technical and mechanical 
aspects of staging such a piece of 
action? 


GOLDSTONE: I’ve done a lot of 
dangerous things in a number of films 
in the past and I’ve certainly learned 
when and why people can get hurt 
while doing dangerous stunts. That’s 
why I’ve become so cautious and by- 
the-numbers. | say: “Let’s rehearse it. 
Let’s talk it through again. Let’s walk it 
through again. Now, let’s make sure 
about this and that.” | would rather go 
through it with 400 rehearsals than risk 
having confusion, because then every- 
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Camera equipped helicopter moves in close to follow action of twin-racing cars of the famed 
“Rebel Yell” rollercoaster in the Kings Dominion Amusement Park near Richmond, Virginia. 
No effort was spared to “put the audience in the rollercoaster seat”, but director avoided 
obvious “THIS IS CINERAMA?” thrills-for-the-sake-of-thrills effects. 


body is at ease and knows what to do. 
Communication is a very difficult thing 
to establish and it’s what the director is 
dealing with, both while making the film 
and showing it to an audience. The 
rollercoaster crash, which is the major 
stunt of the film and takes place in the 
opening sequence, was shot at night — 
which always magnifies the danger, 
because of the possibility of looking 
into lights or having no light to see by or 
misjudging distance. These are the 
things that happen at night. It was also 
very, very cold and everyone knows 
you’re more prone to be injured when 
you're cold than when you're warm. But 
we also had wind factors affecting 
those cars going through the air and, as 
a result, we put off filming the stunt for 
three or four nights. Still photog- 
raphers were streaming down to see us 
do it and we had five cameras set to 
roll, but we had to wait until the wind 
was below a certain velocity in order to 
do it. The famous “Whenever you’re 
ready, C.B.” possibility also existed, but 
all five cameras did roll during the take. 
Despite all our meticulous prepar- 
ation, we did have some injuries and 
they were unfortunate, but they were 
the fault of the two individual stunt 
people. They were overtrained. Had 
they done what they planned, every- 
thing would have been absolutely safe, 


but they tensed up so much that one 
man, instead of jumping to approxi- 
mately between 25 and 32 feet, where 
everything was prepared, jumped to 
about 43 or 44 feet and went right over 
the pads and the soft sand and, of 
course, he broke his pelvis. He’s alright 
now, but you never know when an 
injury is going to occur. Everything was 
on a very rational and controlled level. 
That’s what | believe in for any kind of 
shooting, but certainly when you are 
doing anything that is dangerous. As 
far as camera technique was con- 
cerned, there was nothing particularly 
remarkable about it. It was covered so 
that we would have tight, medium and 
full shots and be prepared to make as 
much or as little of it as we wished in 
the final cut. By necessity, it happened 
very quickly, because that’s the way 
such things happen, but it’s all there. | 
did not intend to stage bloody stunts, 
and there’s precious little blood in this 
film. The point is not to see the gore 
afterwards. It is the terror and excite- 
ment of the thing happening that are 
important. In certain cases, | think 
bloody violence on the screen is, 
perhaps, justified by the content of the 
film, but “ROLLERCOASTER” is not 
intended to be a violent film. As | said 
before, it is a cat-and-mouse sus- 
pense thriller. a 


FOR SALE OR LONG TERM LEASE 
Modern Grip Trucks - Fully Equipped 


Has a high cube 24-foot high van body with interior de- lift gate, the truck has a five-speed transmission and 
signed for utmost utilization. Opening rear doors leave two-speed axle. This grip truck may be had with your 


the inside roof area clear for storage. Ample room for wee at ; 
camera and sound gear. The curb-side door makes ac- choice of ColorTran or Mole-Richardson lights and a 


cess easy. Equipped with four large jockey boxes, in- complete selection of grip equipment. Includes our 
terior lights, adjustable shelving and a large heavy-duty | complete ready-to-go grip package, $19,000.00. 


BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. or 


SUPPLIERS TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY — SINCE 1954 
1026 North Highland Avenue e Los Angeles, California 90038 
Cable BIRNSAW ~ (213) 466-8211 TELEX 673280 


WHY IS THERE It all started fourteen years ago. Things were different then. TV 
was black-and-white; theater screens were getting bigger and the 
FOTO- KEM 4 audiences smaller; talk was cheap but Cleopatra wasn’t; hair was 
a short and skirts were long; the motion picture industry was 

feeling the pains of a declining market. 


A strange environment indeed to give birth to a new lab. But we 
had faith — faith in this great medium. We figured film was still 
the best way yet conceived by man to transfer a thought from 
one brain to another. 


We said: ‘’Let’s open a little lab and give them the things bigness 

can’t cope with.” So we did — with one developing machine, a 

borrowed printer, two men and one customer. It worked! Peo- 
Foto-Kem Industries Inc. ple liked Tender Loving Care. They told others and we survived 
2800 West Olive Avenue and grew. 


Burbank, California 91505 oie As F ; : 
(213) 846-3101 Now ...we’re in a big new plant in Burbank, and our list of 


customers has grown by leaps and bounds. But we still very 
Bradiléat much believe in Tender Loving Care. If you are one of our fine 
proline customers, this is to say “thank you” for believing in us. If 
Executive Vice President you’re not yet a customer, come in and see our new lab. We’re 
LOU VINCENT proud of it, and we'll be most happy to see you. Also, we'll 
Production Vice President treat you like the president of a network, even if you’re not. 


GERRY BRODERSEN 
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TIFFEN 


STAR EFFECT 


Highest quality optics to create 
star burst effect. Use individually 
or in combination to achieve 
effect desired. 4-point available 
in 1mm, 2mm, 3mm grids; 6 and 
8-point in 2mm, 3mm and 4mm 
grids. Supplied in series sizes, 
direct screw-in rotating mounts, 
4%" and 138mm diameter, 
squares and rectangles. 


FOG EFFECT 


Natural fog conditions can be simu- 
lated by the use of Tiffen Fog Filters 
#1, #2, #3, #4 and #5. Variations 
can be created by using combinations 
of these filters. Density of the fog ef- 
fectcan also be controlled by changes 
in exposure and development. 
Supplied in series sizes, direct screw- 
in sizes, 4¥2’’ and 138mm diameter, 
squares and rectangles. 


DOUBLE FOG 


Use where there are high lighting 
contrasts, large images or whenever 
a greater degree of fog effect is re- 
quired. A natural illusion of fog is 
achieved without destroying defini- 
tion. Overall graying of shadows and 
dark areas, halation around high- 
lights and fog density may be con- 
trolled through lighting and 
exposure. Five densities available in 
series, direct screw-in, square and 
rectangular sizes. 


TIFFEN 


71 Jane Street, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 
(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 


FOR SPECIAL 
EFFECTS 


LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS 


Designed for the cinematographer 
seeking to effectively desaturate 
and mute on-screen colors by pre- 
selected degrees: to soften shadows 
and to blend make-up in portraits, 
without altering lighting: indoors 
or out. TIFFEN LOW CONTRAST 
FILTERS range in effective degrees 
from minimal to maximum in filters 
#V4, V2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


DIFFUSION FILTERS 


Supplied in grades 1 through 5. 
Highest quality optical glass; full 
edge to edge controlled patterned 
surface. Complete range of diffu- 
sion effects from slight overall im- 
age softening to complete diffu- 
sion with flaring highlights, misty 
appearance and the blending of 
colors. Lighting, subject and back- 
ground will alter the amount of 
diffusion. May be used in com- 
bination or with other color filters 
for additional effects. Available in 
series, direct screw-in, square and 
rectangular sizes. 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


SPLIT FIELD LENSES 


Breathtaking close-ups . . . with 
sharp distant detail ... with 
Tiffen split field lenses that fit 
like a filter. Available in + %, 1, 
2, 3 diopters in series sizes 6-9, 
4¥%2" and 138mm diameter too! 


CLOSE-UP LENSES 


To extend the close up capabili- 
ties of your camera’s lens, Tiffen 
manufactures a range of Close- 
Up lenses in various diopter 
capabilities. Range +%, 1, 2, 3. 
Available in series sizes, direct 
screw-in sizes, 4%2” and 138mm 
diameter. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 


PPenpPreea 


BUILT BETTER 


...NOT CHEAPER! 


AND BACKED BY 
25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 


AT A NEW N/VEAU 


THE STEENBECK ST-928. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 10518 Detrick Avenue @ Kensington, Md. 20795 U.S.A. @ Telephone: 301 942-1170 


In Canada: Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd., 821 Kipling Ave., Toronto, Ontario M8Z 568 


A LABORAGORY CALKS ABOUT 16MM-50-35MM BLOW-UP PRINTING 


Questions asked and answered on the current state of the blow-up art, 
optimum available film stocks and applicability to theatrical features 


By JOHN NEWELL 
President, Western Cine Laboratories 


Where are we at in the art of blowing 
up to 35mm from 16mm? Is 16mm 
really an acceptable, viable alternative 
to production in 35mm? Does it really 
save any money? Is it strictly for the 
documentary approach or can it be 
used for a dramatic film? Should it be 
standard 16mm or Super 16mm? 
Reversal color original or color nega- 
tive? Should the workprint dailies and 
sound tracks be in 16mm or 35mm? 
Any special do’s and don'ts? 

Certainly all valid key questions, and 
chances are every one of them will pro- 
duce very vocal proponents and op- 
ponents. Much of the published infor- 
mation has been derived from various 
producers’ experiences and certainly 
they constitute an informed base for 
the decision-making process. How- 
ever, the motion picture laboratory is in 
a better position to shed some quali- 
tative light on the final judgment. We’ve 
been down the path many times and if 
we can answer these questions, then 
certainly we should do so, even if a few 
toes are stepped on in the process. Not 
all laboratories will agree with posi- 
tions taken in this article and, at the 
outset, we state that this is what we 
have found the situation to be. We are 
concerned with what kind of image the 
paying customer sees on the screen, 
and not with detailed technical descrip- 


tions of the sophisticated laboratory 
apparatus that achieves it. We are 
equally concerned with the philosophy 
of film-making now, and probably 
henceforth. 

We are in the midst of a curious sit- 
uation in the theatrical film today. There 
are more and more screens being add- 
ed across the faces of all nations to 
show less product. The theater owners 
all agree that more product is needed. 
With soaring production costs the 
major studios have had to give pri- 
mary consideration to potential large- 
grossing films and almost complete 
abandonment of the simple program 
picture. The void, to a limited but 
increasing extent, has been filled by a 
new community of independent 
producers who are able to film, on re- 
duced budgets, for many segments of 
the theatrical market. It is this com- 
munity that is frequently concerned 
with 16mm as a production medium. 
And it is to this community that we 
answer these questions: 


QUESTION: Is 16mm an acceptable 
viable alternative to production in 
35mm? 


WESTERN CINE: Yes it is. No hedg- 
ing, no particular qualifications. YES. 
Any production stands on the merits of 


its content. If the audience agrees that 
the content is enjoyable, there will be 
absolutely no concern as to how that 
content was achieved. Naturally, we 
assume skillful execution of the 
photography, sound and optical effects 
in either 16mm or 35mm. Too much to 
assume? We have not found it so. An 
unequivocal yes. 


QUESTION: Does producing in 16mm 
really save any money? 


WESTERN CINE: Many producers 
have said that by the time you pay fora 
35mm blow-up, there is no real saving. 
We feel there is a saving of something 
over $10,000.00 on a 90-minute feature 
shot at a 10-to-1 ratio. 


Let’s examine a rather loose compari- 
son, ignoring, for the moment, sound, 
titles and optical effects. 


16mm (7247) 3,240’ = 90 minutes 
32,400 stock 

32,400 developing 

21,600 workprint 16mm (2/3 of shoot) 
Blow-up to 35mm and 1 print, approx. 


Total: 


$3,294.00 
2,592.00 
2,052.00 
10,000.00 


$17,938.00 


35mm (5247) 8100’ = 90 minutes 

81,000 (8100 X 10) stock 

81,000 developing 

54,000 35mm workprint (2/3 ratio) 

8,100 answer print (from orig.) 
Total: 

Continued on Page 652 


$14,280.00 
6,480.00 
7,020.00 
4,000.00 


$31,780.00 


Sample strips from features recently blown up from 16mm to 35mm by Western Cine Laboratories. In this case a “hard matte” was printed in 
to localize composition to the 1:1.85 aspect ratio. Some clients prefer a blow-up to full-frame 35mm, which is easily accomplished, but the 
client runs the risk of poor framing by careless projectionists. The author maintains that 16mm blow-up is an acceptable alternative to 35mm 
original production, provided that the 16mm original is sharp and clear. 
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(with a little help from Lee) 


1. Stardust... Director Michael Apted 
2. Touch of Class... Director Mel Frank 
3. The Omen... Director Richard Donner 
4. Tommy... Director Ken Russell 
5. Pink Panther Strikes Again... 

Director Blake Edwards 


Join the world’s 
most successful film makers 
-and make it with Lee. 


by appointment to the film industry 


Lee Electric (Lighting) Ltd. Kensal Road London W10. England Tel: 01-969 9521 


New York agents. Belden Communications Inc. 25 West45th.Street, NewYork NY.10036 (212) 730-0172 
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TANS TUIANG OF “CRQBBRHOAVT OF CAVA 


With David Frost as Executive Producer, four separate units undertake 
the ambitious project of filming eight one-hour documentaries tracing 
the full sweep of Iranian history from ancient times up to the present 


By DR. MEHRDAD AZARMI 
Co-producer 


While having Sangak bread and 
sipping on white wine, as he normally 
did in Iran, David Frost told me about 
his concept of “CROSSROADS OF 
CIVILIZATION” in a Teheran res- 
taurant over two-and-a-half years ago 
for the first time. Our executive 
producer, first having completed his 
interviews with historians, authors, 
political figures and academic experts 
on the subject, resumed his ceaseless 
activities in other parts of the world. 
Since then, my colleague, Tony Mayer, 
and | have been tackling numerous 
production problems in Iran for a series 
of eight one-hour, dramatic docu- 


mentaries on the history of this country. 

Sarah Mayer (Tony’s wife), heading a 
team of researchers, began her work 
diligently. Her peculiar exposure to the 
Iranian culture has always fascinated 
me. A few years ago, she traveled in 
Iran in a man’s clothing on a motor- 
cycle. For several months she studied 
with Moslem Mullahs in Qum, the very 
religious center of the country. Such a 
school does not usually permit en- 
rollment of women. As a matter of fact, 
mixing the sexes in such a class is con- 
sidered quite sacriligious. Neverthe- 
less she took the risk and completed 
the course. When bidding farewell to 


her colleagues, one Mullah whispered 
to her ear, “When you go home, don’t 
tell your friends that you have fooled 
us.” 

Clive Irving, an author and a broad- 
caster, headed a team of writers to 
provide eight documentary scenarios. 

The aim was to convey a balanced 
view based on historical facts for a con- 
temporary television audience. 

The history of Iran is full of invasions 
from the East and the West. Alex- 
ander, having conquered ancient Iran, 
set out for more victories in India. When 
he reached the Himalayan mountains in 
Kashmir, he thought he had reached 
the end of the world. Upon his return to 
lran, he was upset to hear that the tomb 
of Cyrus the Great, founder of the 
Persian Empire, had been broken into 
and robbed of its treasures. He first 
went to Pasargard to repair and seal 
the tomb. He married a Persian girl, 
Roxana, and adopted many Persian 
customs until his death at the age of 32. 

Genghis Khan was another invader. 
He destroyed cities and people alike. 
Two generations later, his grandson, 
Oljeitu, adopted the Shi’ith faith, the 
Iranian religion of the time, and 
changed his name to Sultan 
Mohammad Khoda Bandeh, meaning 
“God’s servant”. In his capital city of 
two million, Sultan Mohammad 
ordered construction of a_ historical 
masterpiece of architecture, which he 
hoped would serve as the mausoleum 
of Shi’ith Imam, “Ali”. Although his wish 
was never fulfilled, the monument still 
stands as the symbol of his love for the 
faith of the land. 

The conquest of Islam over Iran had 
similar results. The country created its 


(ABOVE LEFT) The “CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION” First Unit films intricate bas relief carvings on a staircase at Persepolis, the magnif- 
icent palace complex largely destroyed by Alexander the Great, but still considered one of the world’s archaeological treasures. Persepolis 
was used extensively as a filming location by the First and Second Units. (BELOW) Young paratroopers of the Imperial Iranian Army, ward- 
robed as ancient Persians and Lydians, square off to re-stage for the cameras the decisive Battle of Sardis fought by their ancestors 2,500 


years ago. 
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own version of. the religion and, after 
several generations of its defeat, 
managed to influence the victor by its 
culture, and leave its perpetual imprint 
on the Islamic architecture and art. 
These examples over the past few 
thousand years show the country’s 
talent for survival. Therefore, | find 
Clive Irving’s selection of the Theme 
“Phoenix” most appropriate. The 
Phoenix is a legendary bird which turns 
himself to ashes on his funeral day. 


Then from amongst the ashes, rises to 
live again. 

Because of their academic 
character, it was felt that recon- 
structing some of the historical events 
of the past could make the series more 
palatable to the general taste. Instead 
of filming one episode at a time, four 
units were formed, each to record 
various segments of all eight films. The 
first unit filmed David Frost’s inter- 
views with historians and academics; 


the second unit recorded the historial 
objects in various museums of the 
world, which were related to the eight 
stories; the third unit photographed the 
historical reconstruction sequences; 
and the fourth unit covered the intricate 
aerial and ground photography related 
to the basic skeleton of all eight films. 

Before filming each segment we 
started a reconnaissance of the 
country. The museum unit was, of 
Continued on Page 644 


(LEFT) “CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION” Co-producer, Dr. Mehrdad Azarmi, is a graduate of the University of Southern California 
Department of Cinema. Now on the staff of the Ministry of Culture and Arts in his native Iran, he is heavily involved in that agency’s many 
motion picture projects. (CENTER) British film-maker Martin Hall served as Script Coordinator during the pre-production phase of the 
“CROSSROADS?” project and became Reconstruction Unit Producer when filming began. (RIGHT) In store-bought wig, beard and colorful 
wardrobe, young Iranian paratrooper plays role of an ancient warrior. 
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FIELD NOTES FROM THE FILMING FRONT 


By TONY MAYER 
Executive Producer/Director 


ISFAHAN, Iran 


The moment when you are in the 
midst of a complex film production is 
the least favorable time to try to analyse 
it, or even to attempt to record the facts 
about it. Actually, although we are well 
over halfway through filming at this 
writing, it is still a less than ideal time 
for an overview. However, since Ameri- 
can Cinematographer is locked into its 
press date, and | have a break day 
before shooting in the bazaar tomor- 
row, | shall attempt to report what has 
happened thus far. 

The production of “CROSSROADS 
OF CIVILISATION” began in January, 
1976. Of course, David Frost and | and 
our Iranian collaborators — led by Dr. 
Mehrdad Azarmi of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Arts — had been discussing 
and preparing the operation for some 
time before that, but we began serious 
preparation in January. 

| was fortunate in having in my wife, 
Sarah Hobson, something of an expert 
on Iran and the history of that part of 
the world. With her help, as head of our 
research operation, we located the 
finest experts on each of the eight one- 
hour films we had planned, wherever 
they might be. We commissioned forty- 
thousand-word essays from, among 
others, Professor Richard Frye of Har- 
vard, Dr. David Stronach of the British 
Institute of Persian Studies, Professor 
Peter Brown of London University, Dr. 
Robert Hillenbrand of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Dr. John Gurney and Robin 
Lane-Fox of Oxford. We enlisted 
detailed help from Dr. Shapur 
Shahbazi, the Director of Persepolis, 
from Professor Seyyed Hussein Nasr, 
the Iranian authority on Islam, Profes- 
sor Dr. Walter Hinz of Gottingen, 


An overview of the logistical, physical and emotional challenges of 
fielding four full-scale filming units in widely scattered locales 


Professor Jerry Clinton of Princeton, 
and Professor Oleg Grabar. In due time 
we turned over these essays, each with 
a mass of background data and a 
specialised researcher, to a team of 
writers of apt academic qualification. 
With Martin Hall as the script co- 
ordinator, Simon Raven, Colin Morris, 
Robert Wales, Michael Hastings, John 
Prebble, Don Shaw and Margaret Laing 
produced scripts of the highest calibre. 

To develop the scripts from this 
stage with the help of historians, a team 
consisting of Martin Hall, Sarah 
Hobson and Rob Carter (who was now 
signed up as Supervising Editor), 
supported by Clive Irving (our Chief 
Writer, who had originally prepared the 
series Outline), David Frost and myself, 
now produced six more drafts leading 
up to the shooting scripts. 

The stories that finally emerged, 
combined entertainment and honest, 
probing history. Basically the stories 
covered first, the Medes and the 
Persians — and how Cyrus the Great 
moulded them into one of the first 
world empires. Second, the story of 
Alexander the Great, and the Par- 
thians who followed him onto the 
Iranian plateau. Third the Sassanians 
— a remarkable Iranian dynasty who 
developed a style in kingship and rule 
that much influenced later European 
patterns. The fourth programme 
covered Islam and the coming of the 
Arabs; the fifth, the Mongols — 
Genghis Kahn and Tamerlane; the 
sixth, Shah Abbas who built this city 
called Isfahan and made it “half the 
world.” The seventh covered the story 
of constitutionalism, of the confron- 
tation between the people and their 
rulers. It is also the story of the dis- 


covery of oil, of its development and 
exploitation by the colonial powers. 

The eighth and last programme is to 
be an extended interview with his 
Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Iran. It is 
rare that such a Head of State — 
increasingly influencing world affairs — 
can be viewed within the framework of 
his national history. To date, His 
Majesty has responded most frankly to 
Frost's diligent questions, and with an 
intriguing honesty. By seeing him in the 
context of this long history we think the 
last programme will have unusual 
depth, and will give some unique per- 
ceptions to a western audience. 

Kevan Barker, the Production 
Supervisor, assisted by Roger 
Connally, prepared schedules and 
budgets and by June the first crew was 
ready to start filming David Frost's 
material and his interviews with our 
experts throughout the major locations. 
The shoot lasted more than two 
months, with its recess, and was 
carried out during the hottest period of 
the year. | doubt that David — despite a 
long experience in television — had 
ever faced such rigorous locations. Ina 
temperature that often reached the 
120’s, he climbed mountainous peaks, 
tunnelled deep underground in ganats 
(the traditional water irrigation system 
of Iran), explored 200-foot-high tomb 
towers on shaky scaffolding. We flew 
scores of hours in helicopters over 
some of the world’s most harshly beau- 
tiful terrain, and Frost even carried out 
an interview with our American Islamic 
expert, Jerry Clinton, in the inner court- 
yard of the great Shrine at Mashed, 
where non-muslims have rarely been, 
let alone filmed. 

As from the beginning of the 


The victorious march of the Sassanians is re-created with colorful pageantry in “CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION”. The most careful 
attention was paid to authenticity in the reconstruction of various epochs in the history of Iran. More than 2,000 costumes and a mass of props 
and weaponry were prepared with the help of the Ministry of Culture and Arts, which provided 25 of the costumes used at the 2,500th Anni- 
versary celebrations held at Persepolis in 1971. These costumes served as prototypes for the desian of the massive wardrobe reauired. 
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operation, the team was admirably 
supported by our Iranian colleagues. 
Dr. Merhdad Azarmi, our Co-Producer 
in lran, supervised all our logistical 
needs and we completed one of the 
smoothest shoots | have known. We 
had a very strict schedule which never 
faltered, despite a complex pro- 
gramme of helicopter and road trans- 
port through some very rough 
landscape. 


While the Frost unit was at work, with 
Clive Irving in support, and an experi- 
enced camera team led by Nic Know- 
land, and myself directing, our 
Museum unit was exploring the world’s 
collection of paintings and artifacts. 
They were led by Canadian Direc- 
tor/Cameraman Bruce Parsons, who 
has made a number of acclaimed films 
about the arts. 


Immediately on completion of the 
Frost shoot, we were into plans, re- 
search and location-finding for the next 
major phase of filming, the recon- 
struction of historical events and 
battles. This was to prove the biggest 
drain on emotional and financial 
resources. The Imperial Iranian Army 
had offered some hundreds of infan- 
try, horsemen, horses and transport 
and they set up acamp on our location 
in a remote valley near Persepolis in 
Fars — the heartland of Iran. It was a 
magnificent location, with a variety of 
landscape suitable for about 15 major 
set-ups, a reasonably equable climate, 
and a first-class hotel about thirty miles 
away. The army provided a Chinook 
helicopter (seating more than forty) and 
a fleet of 25 vehicles to ferry our crew 
and support staff to the location. It was 
to be a massive exercise — certainly in 
terms of television production. We our- 
selves bought twenty horses for fall- 
ing, and the army provided another 
forty, all of which were installed in a 
special camp in the valley, where they 
also organised a permanent staff of 
about five hundred troops. In addition 
to the basic crew of about sixty, who 
were mostly from Britain, there was 
also a large number of Iranian person- 
nel, most of whom played a crucial role 
in the reconstruction production. 


Supervised by Martin Hall, who now 
took over as Producer of the Recon- 
struction unit, Tiny Nicholls, the Ward- 
robe Master, and Fred Harrison, the 
Property Master, prepared 2,000 
costumes and a mass of props and 
weaponry, with the help of the Ministry 
of Culture and Arts who provided 25 of 
the costumes used at the 2500th anni- 
versary celebrations at Persepolis in 
1971. These costumes were to serve as 
prototypes. 

Dennis Postle, Martin Hall and Mike 
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In the historic battle between the Romans and the Parthians, the Romans adopted the unique 
defensive tactic of forming a miniature “castle” made of their shields, in order to protect 
themselves from the arrows of the enemy. The point of view of the Romans was filmed from a 
bunker around which the Parthians charged on horseback, attacking with bows and arrows. 


Davis have talked or written elsewhere 
of the tribulations and achievements of 
the Reconstruction unit, which recently 
completed its filming. Let me note 
simply that it was a triumph of colla- 
boration on several levels. Imagine the 
impact on a remote region of southern 
Iran of not only a crew of around a 
hundred, but also an army camp built 
to house the extras, a parade ground 
where soldiers appeared carrying 
shields and wearing Roman skirts for 
rehearsals supervised by British and 
American dons, a corral containing 
scores of horses, a herd of camels 
trained and controlled by a 12-year-old 
boy, a large transport contingent and 
giant helicopters, and you get some 
idea why this production is singular. 
Imagine further the communication 
problems between people of very 
different cultures, language and nation- 
ality, and the problems of communi- 
cation between main-line feature tech- 
nicians and documentary television 
technicians with their separate disci- 
plines. What we wanted Dennis Postle 
and his team to achieve was excep- 


tionally difficult, and it is a measure of 
his ability and personal charm that he 
appears to have achieved it. 

What we didn’t want — for that would 
have been right outside the docu- 
mentary idiom of the series — was 
simply a series of perfectly executed 
dramatic actions. Of course, the hits 
and falls had to look genuine, but we 
were also groping for documentary 
truth ... apparently observing the facts 
about, say, an army on the move 2,000 
years ago, as though the camera were 
shooting newsreel. 

An example: the team filmed, docu- 
mentarily, the life of a village just before 
an attack by a group of thirty of 
Genghis Kahn’s Mongols on_ horse- 
back. The incident would have taken 
place during the 13th century. The 
villagers were real villagers, going 
about their work the way they largely 
have during many centuries. The 
Mongols were a group of Turkmen, 
part of a gentle community who had 
moved down to the region from north- 
ern Iran a few years ago. They quali- 
Continued on Page 637 
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(LEFT) Closing his eyes against the blowing dust, Reconstruction 


Unit Director of Photography Mike Davis turns away momentarily from the 


massed troops he is about to photograph. Ironically, the dust proved to be his photographic ally, since great back-lit golden clouds of it 
helped conceal the sparsity of troops and lent an archaic aura to the battle sequences. (RIGHT) The camera, on a tiny Elemack dolly, tracks 


the troops right into the thick of the fray. 


untrained people and don’t have time 
to repeat things), there is a tendency to 
make use of the dust that is every- 
where here. | always have it back-lit, 
because that gives it a special flavor. It 
looks dramatic with clouds of back-lit 
dust rising up. Also, when you’re sup- 
posed to have 10,000 people in the 
scene and, in fact, you have only 300, 
you can get a lot of people in front of 
the camera and then let them gradually 
disappear into a cloud of golden dust. 
It's very, very lucky for us that we can 
do that. 

In one particular sequence that we 
did there was supposedly a group of 
Roman soldiers being surrounded by 
Parthian horsemen and having arrows 
shot into them. Now, the problem was 
that we had our square of about 50 
Roman soldiers, but there was no way 
you could surround them with only 50 
Parthian riders, because they wouldn’t 
go all the way around the circle. With- 
out the dust you would have had a little 
group of riders going around a little 
group of men. But by shooting it at the 
right time of day — with a strong, low 


sun back-lighting the whole subject — 
in the very wide shot | was making, it 
was very hard to distinguish the actual 
riders. What you could see was a great 
rising cloud of back-lit golden dust 
gradually circling around these people 
like an enormous caterpillar. It rose 
higher and higher until the Romans 
were obliterated — not by the arrows, 
but cinematically obliterated by a great 
cloud of dust, as if they were in the 
center of a tornado. 

In some ways this assignment has 
been quite easy because, in addition to 
the people and the marvelous scenery, 
there is the fact that each sequence is a 
separate entity in itself — and none of 
them lasts more than ten minutes. | 
hate to admit it (because I'd like to feel 
that I’m doing a big movie), but what we 
are really shooting is a series of long 
commercials. In other words, we try to 
get things to look as marvelous as pos- 
sible, but we don’t have to worry about 
matching the reverse angle of some- 
thing we shot two weeks before. | would 
say, then, that this project relates less 
to feature production than it does to a 


combination of documentary and com- 
mercial shooting. The most difficult 
part of photographing a feature is 
having to retain a consistency of style 
throughout an hour-and-a-half subject. 
| remember that when | was a humble 
focus-puller, a cameraman said to me, 
“Basically, it’s not all that difficult to 
light a big picture — to light each in- 
dividual scene. The difficult thing is re- 
taining a consistency of style and 
feeling over that long a period.” 

We are shooting this series in 16mm, 
which means that we can afford to be a 
bit careless with stock. | would like to 
shoot in 35mm, because so much of 
what we shoot — those wide vistas with 
composed action moving through and 
down and around — would look so 
lovely on a big screen in Panavision or 
something like that. But 35mm would 
limit us So severely in terms of cost that 
we wouldn't be able to afford to run the 
number of cameras we’ve been running 
or shoot the amount of stock we’ve 
been using. Ordinarily, 16mm _ also 
means greater mobility, but in a 
situation like this where you have to 


(LEFT) A jarring anachronism in the carefully reconstructed world of the ancients is this giant Chinook helicopter about to land at the remote 
filming location near Persepolis. Capable of carrying forty people at a time, the huge aircraft saved many hours of travel over almost non-exis- 
tent roads by ferrying the cast and crew in and out of the location daily. (RIGHT) Another anachronism — hundreds of feet of dolly tracks, to 
provide fluid coverage of the advance of ancient warriors. 


wait three hours for props, hair- 
dressing or until everyone gets their 
particular thing together, the budget 
factor of mobility is cancelled out. Basi- 
cally, it's the cost of the stock that’s 
important and we can afford to shoot a 
lot more in 16mm. 

We have been using the Aaton as 
one of our cameras on this shoot and | 
have a few comments on that. 
Basically, we’ve seen a whole gener- 
ation of 16mm cameras that started off 
with the Arriflex 16BL and Eclair NPR. 
Later came the Eclair ACL and the 
CP 16. They are of a generation that was 
designed to meet the requirements of a 
particular section of the film industry of 
15 years ago. They have worked — and 
still do work — extremely well, but | 
think that as the industry has gained 
experience and made new demands on 
that sort of equipment, there has arisen 
the requirement for a new generation of 
cameras to match the new demands of 
the industry. So far there’s only two 
cameras — the Arriflex 16SR and the 
Aaton — that meet those demands, and 
it seems to me that the Aaton fits the bill 
especially well. 

This particular Aaton camera that 
I’ve had was one of the first off the pro- 
duction line, and we’ve had it out here 
now for two months, using it under the 
most rigorous conditions — dust and 
dirt everywhere all the time — and it 
has performed superbly. It hasn’t given 
us any trouble at all. 


We have fitted our Aaton camera 
with the prototype of anew 16mm, f/2.2 
Varitol zoom lens that goes from 9mm 
to 50mm. The quality of this lens is 
superb. In fact, one of the problems | 
have is that the quality is noticeably 
better than that of the older generation 
of zooms on the other cameras and I’ve 
had to knock down the definition of my 
Varitol with a light fog filter in order to 
equalize the difference. The effect of a 
light fog, | know, is not the same as 
having a lens which does not have such 
good definition, but it moves it in that 
direction and brings the two a bit closer 
together. Also, I’m being very careful to 
use the lenses on the other cameras to 
get content that is different from that 
being shot with the Varitol, even though 
the basic action is the same. The result 
is that even though the respective defi- 
nitions of the lenses may be different, 
the ways in which the subject matter is 
rendered makes comparison of the 
lens definitions rather difficult. 

There are a lot of features of the 
Aaton that | like very much. It has a 
mount which is basically a Mitchell-type 
mount, but which is superior to other 
Mitchell mounts; you don’t have to twist 
the lens around to get it in and out. The 
viewfinder system, which is quite 


Master still photographer for the “CROSSROADS” series, Peter Carapetian, shown on lo- 
cation at Soltanieh Monument near Zanjan. In connection with the release of the series, a 
book is scheduled for publication which will feature text by Chief Writer Clive Irving and 


photographic illustrations by Carapetian. 


sophisticated, you can twist around all 
sorts of ways and fiddle with it and it 
always ends up right. | like the fact that 
the battery clips onto the camera body 
itself, so that you don’t have any leads 
or batteries hanging over your 
shoulder. But mostly | like the fact that 
the Aaton feels right. It feels righter 
than other cameras, because the 
weight is.in the right place and it fits 
onto the shoulder really well. 

It has been a continuing challenge 
throughout this assignment to film the 
various ancient battles distinctively, 
avoiding a sameness of approach. I’ve 
already described our symbolic ap- 
proach to the battle between the 
Romans and the Parthians in which 
there were hundreds of men involved. 
But for another sequence, repre- 


senting the clash between the armies of 
two kings, we dressed two people up as 
kings and put them in the middle of a 
vast empty plain ringed by mountains 
and we shot the entire action of the two 
men fighting from a helicopter circling 
above. 

We_ represented the death of 
Genghis Khan by placing a horse and 
Khan’s banner of yak tails on a hill that 
was very strongly back-lit, in such a 
way that the horse’s hair and tail and 
the yak tails on the banner all glowed 
with back and rim-light against a com- 
pletely shadowed wall, so that you got 
this image in front of black. Lovely stuff, 
but relatively easy compared to the 
battle we are doing now. In this one, a 
massed clash between ancient Per- 
Continued on Page 646 


The ordinarilly good-natured young paratroopers of the Imperial Iranian Army fell to with a 
vengeance, when given the command of “Action!” for the filming of ancient battle se- 
quences, often leaving the battlefield strewn with real (though usually minor) casualties. 
There were, however, several fractured arms and legs, mostly due to falls from horses. 


OF CAMERAS, CAMELS AND MODERN-DAY MONGOLS 


Getting heartfelt performances from non-actors is doing it the 
hard way — and you may end up having to build them a bathhouse! 


By DENIS POSTLE 
Director, Reconstruction Unit 


The series to be known as “CROSS- 
ROADS OF CIVILIZATION” consists of 
eight one-hour films, with the filming 
being done by four separate units. The 
unit of which | am the Director, the 
Reconstruction unit, will be respon- 
sible for 60 to 80 minutes of the total 
footage and is devoted to the cine- 
matic reconstruction of various an- 
cient events which would otherwise be 
impossible to deal with. 

| have seen several films of this type 


that have been made in England and 
they have always lacked the enlivening 
possibility of showing the battles that 
happened in various historical spots. 
For example, they'll be taking you 
around Greece or Italy and a narrator 
will say: “Now, in this valley 2,000 years 
ago, 80,000 troops came in from the left 
and 100,000 came in from the right, 
and just down there where you see the 
buildings they fought each other.” All 
this is visualized with a sort of tradition 


of smoking cannon mouths, people 
waving flags and running toward each 
other, and that sort of stuff. 

I’ve never had any interest in that ap- 
proach; it’s been the kind of thing to 
avoid. Fortunately, the decision was 
made to avoid it, so there isn’t a foot of 
that stuff in “CROSSROADS”. The 
action is explicit to the point that it 
needs to be explicit. If you need a king, 
you have a king. If you need a battle, 
you really have a battle, and so on. 


engaged in spirited songs and dances. (RIGHT) How an ancient battlefield looks when the warriors are out to lunch. (BELOW) Camera and 
sound crews surged right into the thick of the fray during filming of the knock-down-drag-out Battle of Sardis. 


(LEFT) A seasoned stunt coordinator from Londo 
ancestors did 2,500 years before. Highly experience 
sequences and the cameras centered on their action. 


Unit Director Denis Postle (left) shares a laugh with his Director of Photography, Mike Davis. 


n teaches a young Iranian paratrooper how to fight hand-to-hand convincingly, as his 
d and skilled professional stuntmen were mixed in with the green troops during the battle 
(RIGHT) A bit of horseplay relieves the pressure on a tedious location. Reconstruction 


There have been unavoidable limi- 
tations in certain cases, such as the 
sequence in which the Romans fight a 
battle with the Parthians. The Par- 
thians were the only people who ever 
successfully beat the Romans. They did 
it several times and, in the battle that 
we were trying to suggest, the chief of 
the Parthians had 10,000 camels on his 
side and 80,000 cavalry. The Romans 
had 65,000 cavalry and 20,000 foot 
soldiers. Obviously, nobody is going to 
film on that sort of scale, so what we’ve 
really done, in fact, is step aside. We’ve 
done it as:a diagram of the strategy, so 
that it is explicit but only about certain 
things. We've limited ourselves in 
certain ways in order to do something 
sensible. 

Its been quite a performance to 
keep everybody’s mind on that, be- 
cause there have been scenes written 
which suggest that Alexander’s army 
came out of a cleft in the mountains 
and spread across a vast plain. No one 
has to look at that and say, “Can you do 
that? How many people do you need to 
do that?” The view was taken that even 
5,000 people wouldn’t be enough to do 
that. So you don’t do that at all, in my 
view. | think it's a matter of directing 
your resources toward where they can 
work best, and | think that’s a truism 
that can be applied to any sort of film- 
ing. 

I’ve coined a phrase for what we are 
doing here. It has involved a lot of “judi- 
cious concealment’, which is to say 
that, on this kind of thing, there are 
never enough people. Nor could you 
ever have enough well-made props — 
properly sharpened swords, for 
example. Of course you can’t have real 
props. If you give them real props, 
people will kill each other — so there 
has to be a point of balance. But the 
crew has been under a lot of pressure 
to achieve this ‘‘judicious con- 
cealment”, so that the attention is 
drawn to what one wishes the audi- 
ence to see, rather than what is actually 
there. It’s a way of making more out of 
what you have. It’s not a matter of con- 
cealing what is bad so much as having 
something good, but introducing a 
certain amount of ambiguity so that you 
can’t quite see everything about it. 

In working with the Iranian Army we 
have been delighted to find that the 
discipline is very firm — except when 
the Major goes off for a day’s holiday; 
then things tend to slip a bit. But when 
he’s been here — which is most of the 
time — it’s been very good. Given that, 
we found that we had to work things up 
a level at a time. You don’t just ask 
people to do 11 separate things — par- 
ticularly if they involve running, 
stopping, changing direction, shouting 
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A camp was established by the Imperial Army of Iran to accommodate the large number of 
troops participating in re-enactment of various segments of Iranian history. Despite the fact 
that military discipline remained as rigid as ever, the young soldiers enjoyed the assignment 
and threw themselves into the battle sequences with almost too much vigor. 


and then hitting. First you have them 
move forward to get them used to that. 
Then you get them to carry themselves 
in the way you want them to — like 
aggressively, for example. Then you 
introduce something for them to do 
when they stop. You do it a bit at a time. 
You don’t ever tell them five or ten 
things at once. The few times we’ve 
tried that have ended-in instant con- 
fusion — | mean complete! 

Then, of course, there is the lan- 
guage thing. By now I’ve almost forgot- 
ten what it’s like to work without inter- 
preters. Getting past that barrier also 
depends upon having really good 
assistants. We have had with us at 
various times two Iranian assistants 
who are from American film schools 
and who have been there for years and 
years and years. This is their first 
sizable assignment since returning to 
Iran and they have been most helpful. 

There are certain advantages to 
working with an army. One of the more 
extraordinary circumstances is that you 
can ask people to lie on the ground and 
play dead and stay there for an hour- 
and-a-half or two hours, if it is really 
required. 

In the village that we chose to be the 
site of the Mongol massacre the sit- 


uation was quite different. Here we 
needed to have non-actors (the vil- 
lagers) playing themselves, mainly 
because it was their village and one 
can’t just introduce strangers willy-nilly. 
Secondly, it was quite obvious that the 
people who lived there were, in many 
respects, very like their forebears and 
that their life-style hadn’t changed very 
much over the centuries. 

Now, it’s one thing to work with the 
Army, because you can give orders and 
those orders will be obeyed. For 
example, during shooting of the very 
large army-on-the-march sequence 
that we did, in which the Sassanian 
army was being portrayed as returning 
from a battle against the Romans, with 
a lot of Roman prisoners, it was a rather 
cool and cloudy day. With an army you 
can tell them to do what you need them 
to do, so we marched them in a cir- 
cular route through the river ten times, | 
think, in an afternoon. And while the 
soldiers weren’t too pleased about it, 
they did it. 

However, it becomes more inter- 
esting in a situation where one works 
with people over whom one doesn’t 
have that kind of control. The villagers 


we proposed to have in our film were 
Continued on Page 658 


THE MAKING OF AN ODYSSEY 


One may be properly awed by a cinematic journey made through 3,000 years 
of history and across some of the world’s most spectacular landscapes 


By CLIVE IRVING 
Chief Writer 


British television has a distin- 
guished record of series which cover 
great historical themes — “CIVILI- 
SATION”, “AMERICA”, “THE WORLD 
AT WAR’, “THE ASCENT OF MAN”. 
All these were models of their kind, 
using television to widen the exper- 
ience and knowledge of the audience 
without in any way being dull and di- 
dactic. 

What makes Crossroads of Civilisa- 
tion” an important stage in the evolu- 
tion of films of this kind is that it steps 
firmly outside the western orbit and into 
a new perspective of world history. 
There is an invisible, and to some 
extent flexible, line on the world map 
which divides east from west. This has 
always been there, a division of exper- 
ience, outlook and cultures. But today 
the west is suddenly more aware of and 
concerned by this divide than before 
because its own welfare is directly in- 
fluenced by it — as the 1973 oil crisis so 
pointedly showed. 

So here is an intriguing alliance — a 
western creative tradition adapting 
itself to an essentially eastern subject, 
the story of what has concerned one of 
the most influential periods in the long 
history of man. The series is, in a real 
sense, an odyssey, a journey made 
through 3,000 years of history and 
across some of the most spectacular 
landscapes in the world. 

When we first considered the scope 
of this story there seemed an obvious 
danger. How could any one person be 
“The Expert” on such a broad canvas? 
What Lord Clark did for ‘Civilisation’, 
a personal tour de force of narrating 


a cultural history, simply wasn’t cred- 
ible in this case. 

We came to two solutions. The first 
was that although one person was 
desirable as the focus of the series, it 
should be somebody without any 
pretensions as an expert. Instead, it 
should be somebody operating in the 
idiom of the television reporter, the 
intermediary between subject and 
audience who pursues the story on 
behalf of that audience. 

Who better to fit such a role than 
David Frost, that man of infinitely wide 
curiosity in the pursuit of information 
with a gift for making the most com- 
plex issues accessible to the majority? 

The second solution flowed naturally 
from the first: that Frost, using his 
natural gifts as interviewer, should take 
historians to the places where their own 
speciality lay, and there interview them 
in situ. lf it worked, this technique 
promised a marvellous combination of 
expertise and the drama of locale. 

With this technique developed, the 
scripts were planned first as a series of 
themes, the strands of which would run 
through eight 50-minute programmes 
as the binding agents to a very diverse 
and rich tapestry. Frost would work 
these themes through his interviews 
and clarify them in statements punc- 
tuating the narrative. 

Three principal themes sprang from 
the story. The first was the way in which 
the ancient east and the Iranian plateau 
have been a catalyst of civilisation 
between the worlds of east and west. 
The second was the extraordinary resil- 
ience and gift for survival of a part of 


Massed archers, actually young paratroopers of the very modern Imperial Iranian Army, fall 
under the spell of the distant past in the very areas where their country’s colorfully dramatic 
history unfolded. Few nations boast a background with such lush built-in cinematic poten- 
tialities as does the ancient Persian empire of Iran. The “CROSSROADS” crew took full 


advantage of these elements. 


the world which, because of its 
position, had to endure some of the 
most devastating invasions in history. 
And the third, a rather salutary theme 
for all of us making the films, is the way 
in which the traditional western view of 
history has neglected and distorted the 
impact on all our lives of events in this 
epic arena. 

With the themes emerging, we had 
then to consider the techniques 
available for telling the story. The core 
of the programmes was clearly Frost’s 
material, but this needed careful 
expansion and visual endorsement. We 
decided on three additional strands of 
filming. Two of them, what we called 
“the Main Unit” filming landscapes, 
buildings and the diverse life of the 
people, and “the Museum Unit” which 
filmed archive and artifact material, 
were obvious requirements. The third, 
what came to be called ‘‘Recon- 
struction’, was perhaps the most 
creatively adventurous. 

This was a case of discipline and 
imagination, not always happy bed- 
fellows. The discipline was a measure 
of constraint on our part. Given the 
resources to recreate major battles and 
events in the narrative, we chose to 
avoid characterisation and dialogue. 
Instead, we envisaged a metier not dis- 
similar from that of the television news- 
cast, as though our camera was a wit- 
ness to events without intruding into 
dialogue. 

What we wanted was authentic 
detail: the tactics of a battle, the 
temperament and motivation — 
religious or political — of the com- 
batants, the costumes, weapons and 
equipment of the time and, above all, a 
sense of the unstudied reality rather 
than a theatrical veneer. In this way we 
wanted the ‘‘Reconstruction’”’ 
sequences to give our audience an 
intimate participation in the most 
exciting episodes of the narrative with- 
out the distraction of acting. 

Ironically, to be able to meet this 
objective we needed to use tech- 
nicians and stunt men who normally 
work in the feature film medium, and to 
whom our self-imposed constraint of 
avoiding the thespian seemed at times 
to be peculiar. We needed their skills, 
but we denied them the familiar reso- 
lution of Ben Hur or James Bond. 

Intriguingly, the blending of all these 
strands — Frost's personable inter- 
rogations on location, vivid photog- 
Continued on Page 642 


FROM THE FILMING FRONT 
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fied because they could ride horses 
and because they were distantly related 
to Genghis Kahn’s Mongol hordes. But 
ask them to act like some of the worst 
villains in history, and ask the villagers 
to act convincingly dead, when speared 
or shot by arrows, and you have 
another problem. So we mixed in a 
superb team of nine stuntmen from 
London, led by Eddie Stacey, and Alan 
Whibley produced some devastating 
special effects, and it will look fantastic 

. what Grierson called “the creative 
interpretation of reality.” But it caused a 
lot of heart-searching, for in a series 
like this, the truth of a situation, the 
documentary reality, must be your 
anchor. 

In any event, that part of the project 
is over now, and most of the crew have 
returned home. The next phase is 
already well under way. My own crew — 
what we call the Main Unit, which is 
filming the bulk of the eight pro- 
grammes throughout thirty-odd 
locations — left Persepolis just as the 
Reconstruction unit was wrapping-up. 
We began the first two weeks of our 
shoot in the same area, where there 
was much general material to be shot. 

It's bound to be a fascinating journey 
through extremes of landscape and 
climate. On Monday we travel to Ker- 
manshah to film the Kurdish people, 
and some of the more remote archeo- 
logical sites. Today’s news was that the 
temperature there was an un- 
believable 25 degrees below, yet within 
three weeks we will be in Bandar 
Abbas, where it will probably be above 
100. We'll be filming in old bazaars, on 


the tops of mountains, we'll be filming 
the nomads, and we'll be in ancient re- 
ligious centres. 

Cameraman Mustafa Hammuri has 
also to cope with a considerable 
amount of aerial work, using Heli- 
copter Air Service Alouette Three’s. 
When considering the schedule, 
Hammuri recognised the need for 
extremely light equipment that would 
be totally reliable. He also required a 
high-speed zoom lens to minimise 
lighting problems for electrician Larry 
Prinz. He settled on the new Aaton 
camera, which Nic Knowland,had used 
so successfully during the Frost shoot 
... and the Varitol lens. During a long 
experience of aerial photography, 
Hammuri has used most of the 
available mounts. He decided on the 
Continental, which has so far proved to 
be a brilliant choice — tracking us 
through the heaviest turbulence over 
two-thousand-foot precipices with the 
steadiness of an oil tanker. 

The team is equipped with thermal 
gear for the snow regions, ropes and 
zip tower to climb to inaccessible rock 
carvings, and a travelling office of 
research data, managed by Karla 
Erlich. Her job is particularly strenuous, 
since she has to keep track of material 
that covers eight hours of cut film. 

Back in London, Supervising Editor 
Rob Carter and Research Head Sarah 
Hobson are already collating the first 
massive segment of processed 16mm 
film that will finally amount to more than 
180,000 feet. The main editing 
operation, using about six editors, will 
start when the Main Unit filming is 
complete, and Clive Irving — who is 
travelling with the crew — will be under 
heavy pressure to write in his commen- 


tary. David Frost, too, will be standing 
by to complete his studio presentation 
in London, and to patch in the factors 
we may have missed on location. 

It's a fascinating exercise, both from 
the point of view of technical challenge, 
and creatively. It’s rare in our industry 
that one can have such freedom to 
explore another part of the world, 
another people and another history, in 
such depth and with the advantage of 
such resources. | take my hat off to our 
Iranian colleagues, who have so 
doggedly come to terms with the abra- 
sive and frequently disruptive nature of 
western television production tech- 
nique. | am grateful to His Excellency, 
Mr. Mehardad Pahlbod, the Ministry of 
Culture and Arts, and to his col- 
leagues, Mr. Kheradmand and Mr. 
Honarvar, for the facilities they have 
offered. 

| salute my Co-Producer, Merhdad 
Azarmi. And above all, | salute the 180 
film technicians and historians who 
have worked and are continuing to 
work as a team towards a common and 
worthwhile goal. 

Perhaps there’s an interesting sym- 
bolism in the Main Unit, which is a 
microcosm of the whole. We have 
twelve unit members — if you include 
helicopter pilot Pierre Carbonne and 
Peter Carapetian, the stillsman. They 
come from Iran, Jordan, America, 
Britain, India, Germany, France, and 
Armenia. a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Executive 
Producer and Director of the Series, Tony 
Mayer, has produced, written and directed a 
number of documentary films for television 
and the cinema. He has worked mostly in 
what are called the “developing” areas of 
the world.) 


Ancient and modern civilizations come together during the filming of “CROSSROADS”. (LEFT) The tents of nomadic tribesmen, appearing 
much the same as they must have thousands of years ago, stand in the valley of Fars near Persepolis, the heartland of Iran and site of 15 major 
locations used in the filming. (RIGHT) In the same valley, a huge Chinook helicopter, seating more than 40 people and provided by the Im- 
perial Iranian Army, stands ready to ferry cast and crew after a hard day’s shooting. This ferrying operation eliminated four hours of driving 


daily over almost non-existent roads. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA & 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT — Choice & 
Technique, By David W. Samuelson, A 
Media Manual, Published by Focal 
Press Limited, London and New York 


In these days of mushrooming film 
schools and a wildly proliferating inter- 
est in the techniques of film pro- 
duction, the market continues to be 
flooded with how-to-do-it books on the 
subject. Yet, in the practical sense, very 
few are worth the varying quantities of 
blood, sweat and ink which have been 
expended in bringing them to publi- 
cation. 

A happy exception is this gem of a 
soft-cover manual by David W. 
Samuelson. The first of an in-the-works 
series of four texts covering every 
aspect of the art and science of 
cinematography, Motion Picture Cam- 
era & Lighting Equipment — Choice of 
Technique deals with the camera- 
man’s working tools, and does so in 
exhaustive (but not exhausting) detail. 
Indeed, one of the joys of this hand- 
book is its down-to-brass-tacks econo- 
my of language. It wastes not a word in 
giving the reader absolutely practical 
information. Every syllable counts ... 
literally. 

Fortuitous, too, is the book’s format, 
a standard of the Focal Press Media 
Manuals. There are, in this instance, 
220 pages, divided half-and-half 
between text and illustration. Each left- 
hand page discusses, in text, a separ- 
ate phase of the subject — while the 
facing righthand page is devoted to 
exquisitely articulated line drawings 
that very clearly illustrate that par- 
ticular subject matter. The reader has 
the instant opportunity of seeing 
exactly what everything looks like that 
is under discussion. 

The range of subject matter covered 
in this relatively small, handbook-size 
manual boggles the mind. It starts off 
with the all-important subject of 
Choosing a Camera. Then, rather than 
making specific recommendations, it 
breaks the basic motion picture 
camera down into its various com- 
ponents, discussing each separately, 
so that the reader will know which fea- 
tures to consider in making a choice. 
The author deals with such elements 
as: The Camera Movement, Regis- 
tration, The Shutter, Viewfinder 
Systems (Reflex and non-Reflex), 
Aperture Plate, etc. He then moves into 
a very in-depth discussion of lenses, 
dealing with every possible item which 
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must be considered in the selection, 
care and feeding of such. 

Moving right along, Mr. Samuelson 
deals with Camera Accessories (Maga- 
zines, Motors, Batteries, Heads, 
Tripods, etc.) He then breaks all of the 
currently-in-use professional 16mm 
and 35mm motion picture cameras 
down into groups and lists them 
according to major characteristics. 

He next gets into dollies, cranes and 
tracking vehicles, and continues on to 
discuss Meters (for both Exposure and 
Color Temperature) and Filters in every 
conceivable professional application. 

The entire final third of the book is 
devoted to lighting equipment — and 
“devoted” is exactly the right word. 
Every type of lighting applicable to 


SAMUELSON 


professional cinematography is thor- 
oughly discussed, with special 
attention being given to the relatively 
new HMI (Metal Halide) equipment. 

Motion Picture Camera & Lighting 
Equipment — Choice & Technique is 
that rarity among publications, a book 
which the working professional (or 
serious cinema student) can take in 
hand and actually use in his day-to-day 
activity. It has the tremendous advan- 
tage of having been written by a man 
who has been a working cameraman 
during most of his professional career 
— and who still keeps his hand in, when 
other duties permit. 

The writing of this book — and the 
sharing of his considerable expertise — 
was a labor of love. And it shows. & 
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’S CENTURY For PROFESSIONALS 


OVER 30 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS AND SERVICE TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
DUPLIKINS SUPER WIDE-ANGLES TELE-ATHENARS 


\ OF 
MAKE YOUR OWN OPTICAL WORLD’S MOST COMPACT WORLD’S SHARPEST, 
EFFECTS. SAVE LAB TIME WIDE-ANGLE LENSES FOR LIGHT WEIGHT SUPER-TELE- 
AND MONEY. 16MM PROFESSIONAL CAMERAS LENSES. Complete line from 
DUPLIKIN II: 16 to 35 SLR 5.7MM £/1.8 Super Wide. Only 7ounces 150MM f/2.8 to 1200MM f/6.8. 
DUPLIKIN II1: 35 Slide to 16 MP. 3.5MM £/1.8 Extreme Wide, 165° Angle _‘ Precision mounted and tested - 
DUPLIKIN IV: 16 to 16 Freeze Frame of view. Brilliant color results. Complete accessories available — 
Hundreds in use by TV stations, Both available to fit most 16MM adapters, gel filter slots, brackets. 
schools, government agencies, and Cameras, CC’, Arri, Eclair, CP-16R, New anti-reflection hard coating 
filmmakers all over the world. Bolex Reflex and others. guarantees finest color correction. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR LITERATURE ON THESE AND OTHER CENTURY PRODUCTS 
ALL CENTURY PRODUCTS CARRY AN UNCONDITIONAL 30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


fa CO precision cine/optics 


= A DIVISION OF CENTURY PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


10661 BURBANK BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 TELEX: 66-2419/ (213) 766-3715 


Our CP-16 Camera/Lens Package Deals 
Can't Be Beat! 


Because they give you the greatest value for your money. 

Take the package deal featured in this ad, for example. 

Buy the most outstanding news/documentary/studio camera — the CP-16R reflex — and, 
for only $990 extra, you get the fast, ultra-compact Angenieux 17.5-70mm T2.5 zoom lens, 
including its own retro-zoom attachment which, as the need 
arises, will instantly and easily convert it into a wide-angle 
12.5-50mm T2.5 zoom lens. 

A remarkable reflex camera/zoom lens buy! 

And this is but one of our many CP-16 reflex and non- 
reflex camera/lens package deals designed to save you 
hundreds of dollars, without compromising on quality. 

So, visit your local CP-16 dealer. Ask for our new 
CP-16 illustrated price list. Pick the package deal 
that suits you best. And save! 


d(MROCMICKS 
O 


CORPORATION 
Technology inThe Service Of Creativity is : ; 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California90025 | coe The ultra-compact 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 ™ Cable: Cinedevco | 2 7 Angenieux 17.5-70mm 
» T2.5zoomiensis 
shown mounted ona 
CPAG6R reflex camera. 
matching retro- 
attachment screws 
e front of the lens, 
‘onverting it to a wide-angle 
mm T2.5 zoom lens. 
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TOOKING FOR GRIP 
EQUIPMENT To HELP 
YOU MAKE A SCENE? 
CAMERA MART'S 
SELECTION TURNS THE 
COMPETION GREEN! 
THE COMPLETE FULL LINE 
OF MATTHEWS, FROM 
APPLE BOKES TO WALL 
SPREADERS. TO WORK 
WITH EVERYTHING FROM 
TINY SPOTS TO DOUBLE: 
HEADERS. BUTTERFLIES 
THAT GIVE YOU BUTTER- 
FLIES. CLAMPS TO 
HOLD YOU TIGHT: 
DOLLIES WITH ALL 
THE BEST MOVES. 
CUTTERS THAT CUT 
RIGHT. FINGERS 
AND FLEX ARMS 
THAT WON'T EVER 
LET YOU DOWN. AND 
LIGHTING FRAMES AND 
MOUNTING GEAR FOR 
TORS NES | CAN'T 
UMBRELLAS, SLEDS, | STAND If. 
/ CAN'T NAME EVERY PART: 
SO WHATEVER YOU NEED, 
JUST CALL THEM UP 
AT FRIENDLY 
CAMERA MART! 


3 ii 5 


£ 
= 


WHAT DO 
YOU THINK 
OF THAT, 
LITTLE FELLA? 


fe 


Tell me more about your full line of Matthews equipment. 
Specifically, I’m interested in: 


Name 

Company 

Address 

Cit\yse  e Sette Zip 

Dealer inquiries invited. Sopre 


CAMERA $* AMER 


MART CAMERA MART, ca | 
‘ 456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 

2405 Empire Ave. Burbank, i see 

CA 91504. (213) 849-6811 (212) 757-6977/Telex: 1-2078 

Telex: (Matthews) 691599 EXCLUSIVE EAST COAST DISTRIBUTOR 


matthews 


STUDIO EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Matthews, Inc. 


| ALONG FOR THE RIDE 
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in the car for the fateful ride. 

The director calls for the cameras to 
roll, the scene is slated, and on 
“Action!” a release is tripped causing 
the car to go hurtling down the chute. | 
follow as the car careens through the 
sign and the riders spring out in mid- 
air. Something has gone wrong. As | 
hear the director call “Cut!”, | have the 
Scoopic, resetting focus as | runin. 

Two of the stunt people have been 
badly hurt. | film instinctively as they 
are carefully placed on stretchers and 
gently carried to an ambulance that has 
appeared so quickly that, for a time, | 
believe it to be part of the action called 
for in the script. Daheim explains that 
the intense cold and nerve-wracking 
postponements have adversely 
affected muscle coordination. One 
stuntman, concerned with the concrete, 
has over-compensated and sprung too 
far, landing on the hard-packed sand. 
Daheim is visibly shaken, as is Gold- 
stone. 

When he has satisfied himself that 
the injured people are being cared for, 
the director returns to his closeups and 
reaction shots and we continue to film 
them. 

In making this documentary on the 
production of ROLLERCOASTER, we 
seem to have gotten coverage that 
does justice to the picture, although in- 
cluded are some “thrills” we could have 
well done without. As has been said, 
thorough preparation has allowed us to 
take advantage of unexpected shots as 
they presented themselves. The 
preparation was not so thorough, from 
this cameraman’s standpoint, that | did 
not sorely wish, when shooting one 
sequence, for correction filters and 
gels to wipe out the green cast of 
fluorescent practicals that had to be 
overpowered with tungsten. 

In addition, shooting lip-sync on the 
fly as we did, really places a heavy 
burden on the editors, since we had no 
way of slating takes consistently. In the 
future, for a project like this one, | could 
urgently recommend the use of 
magnetic striped raw stock in a single- 
system camera to back-up the double- 
system. Recommended also is an addi- 
tional wireless mike for slating, and 
some convenient means of simul- 
taneous sound monitoring for the 
documentary director and camera- 
man. Much of what we hope is our suc- 
cess in filming the making of ROLLER- 
COASTER comes from the added 
dimension and presence that live 
sound can give to a picture which is 
already exciting to begin with. a 
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POLAVISION COLOR MOVIES 
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roid film in the Super-8 format, with a 
speed of ASA 40. 

There are almost three minutes of 
film in each cassette and a visible 
leader reads EXPOSED, UNEXPOSED 
or RERUN, depending upon the cur- 
rent state of the film. 

A small opening in the side of the 
cassette leads to a prism which de- 
flects the light through the film during 
projection. 

The cassette is a miniature process- 
ing laboratory, containing all of the 
chemistry necessary to develop the film 
into a transparent, stable color image 
almost instantly. 

The film never leaves the cassette, 
during processing or projection. 


POLAVISION PLAYER 


The player somewhat resembles a 
portable television receiver with a 12- 
inch (diagonal) screen. 

After almost three minutes of film 
have been exposed, the cassette is 
simply dropped into a slot in the top of 
the player and pressed down, “just as 
one would pop a slice of bread into a 
toaster.” There is no threading or wind- 
ing of film, nor are there any buttons to 
push. 

All of the operations of the player are 
completely automatic. It immediately 
begins to rewind, and simultaneously 
process, the film inside the cassette. 

A small quantity of liquid — “about 
20 drops of Honey-like reagent,” 
according to Dr. Land — is squeezed 
onto the film through a precision slot in 
an extremely thin, even layer (about 
1/200th of a drop per frame) as the film 
is rewound. 

The reagent penetrates the various 
layers of the multi-layer film, triggering 
the particular chemistry stored in each 
layer. When this penetration has been 


completed, the residue of unexposed 
silver, now in “negative” form, is 
stripped off the film and deposited into 
a tiny receptable within the cassette. 

By the time the film is rewound, the 
first part of it is ready to be seen, while 
the last part requires some additional 
seconds. 

The player switches automatically to 
the projection mode after the 95 sec- 
onds required for rewind and process- 
ing. 

The beam from a 150-watt lamp with 


a fresnel lens is focused onto the prism * 
in the side of the cassette and de- 
flected down through what is now the 
positive transparency film. 

The light path is interrupted by a 
shutter, then continues through a lens 
and onto a mirror, which bounces the 
focused image onto the rear of the 
player’s screen for viewing. 

After showing, the cassette pops up 
in the slot and can be removed, or it 
can be re-run by pressing it into the slot 
again and waiting eight seconds. fa 


MIRROR 


Diagram portraying the method in which Polavision film is projected in the player. Having 
been inserted in the top slot, the film is processed as it is rewound. Then a 150-watt fresnel 
lens lamp shines through a prism on the side of the cassette. The deflected light beam shines 
through the film and down a lens, and is reflected off a mirror onto the screen. 


Diagrams detailing what goes on inside the cassette after it has been inserted in the player for the first time. (LEFT) The film is rewound and 
simultaneously processed, as liquid reagent is squeezed in a light coating onto surface of the emulsion. (CENTER) When the reagent has 
penetrated the film, the residue layer of unexposed silver (or “negative”) is stripped off the film and discarded in receptacle at right. (RIGHT) 
The mechanism reverses direction to project image onto screen of player. 


_» PHOTOCELL 
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MAKING OF AN ODYSSEY 
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raphy of our arena, immaculate work in 
the museums and painstaking 
spectacle from the reconstruction — 
has resulted, we think, in both an 
unusual harmony of storytelling and 
perhaps something new in deploying 
the diverse virtuousity of film. That, at 
any rate, is what we will stand to be 
judged by and that, for certain, is the 
challenge of the scripts. 


The colour and richness of our 
tapestry is beyond doubt. We begin 
with the world in flux, an unstable 
period when old empires — Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia — are declining and 
breaking up, and before a new order 
and an astonishing burst of creativity 
were apparent. While Europe was still 
groping its way from primeval dark- 
ness, the power vacuum of the ancient 
east was astutely filled by Cyrus, the 
creator of the first Persian empire and 
(and it was a world empire in the literal 
sense) without doubt one of the most 
underrated forces in history. 

From there the story is tumultuous: 
the impact of Alexander the Great 
(Great or Destroyer?); the contest with 
the Roman empire; the astonishing ar- 
rival and spread of Islam; the great 

AUSTRALIA aul fusion of art and architecture that 

BERR eee eee = followed; the ruthless carnage of the 
invasions of Genghis Khan and 

Tamerlane; the magnificent Persian 

renaissance culminating in the glory of 

Isfahan; the sudden isolation and 

decline of the plateau; the intervention 

of western powers to exploit the re- 

sources, first of tobacco and ultimately 

of oil; and the gradual reassertion of 

independence and confidence which 

INSERTS shapes world events today. 
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FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


cost of productions as ambitious as 
Se ta TEESE “CROSSROADS OF CIVILISATION” is 


o & MOTION PICTURES now such that few, if any, broadcasting 
7 organisations can on their own embark 
663-9331 upon them. We will, instead, have to 
find sympathetic partnerships to 

advance the state of the art. 

Having been given editorial inde- 
pendence to make these films, and 
numerous resources from our co- 
producers, we hope that the spirit is 
established for exploring the other rich 

\ seams of history which — as the ar- 
0) chaeologists show in our films — wait 
Ww 

v4 to tell us more of how we made the 
=) journey from primitive man than we 


K 
663-9331 y even now suspect. a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Clive Irving, Head 
Writer of the series, has written and pro- 
duced many documentaries for British tele- 
vision, and works frequently with David 
Frost on his topical interview series.) 
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industry. 
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“CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION” 
Continued from Page 627 


course, exempted, since our research 
team had located the exact locations of 
the historical objects related to the 
eight scenarios. We had no problem 
finding the locations for the Main unit 
and David Frost’s unit, since we were 
dealing with an historic, colorful coun- 
try for the most part. 

But finding the right locations for 
historical reconstruction was indeed a 
difficult task. We searched for the 
combination of five different sites in 
one location: a green valley for the 
Buide Camp; a village for the Mongol 
attack; a hilly background for the Sas- 
sanian March; a flat landscape for the 
battle of Sardis and another for the war 
between the Romans and the 
Parthians. The battlegrounds had to be 
covered with soft earth to allow for the 
charging of the horses. In addition to 
the geographical requirements, we 
needed a hotel to accommodate a crew 
of 75 and we had to establish a camp 
for several hundred infantry and 
cavalry and to provide stables for 
horses, tents and mobile units for 
wardrobe, props, make-up, hairstyle 
and special effects. 

With some compromise for living 
accommodation at first, we located a 
site in Azarbaijan between Ardebul and 
Sarab. Although it would have been 
quite adequate for our purpose, we 
soon disregarded the location because 
of the early arrival of cold weather and 
possible rain and snow. 

Another site was the Demarvand 
area near Teheran, the city which could 
provide most of the facilities. But the 
existence of telephone poles and tin 
roofs could have limited the scope of 
our filming to a considerable extent. 

It was evident from the start that the 
budget of 2’ million dollars would not 
be adequate to cover the cost of eight 
hours of film with such an ambitious 
reconstruction concept. To secure 
some assistance, we approached the 
Imperial Army of Iran. Obtaining the co- 
operation of the army was not easy. We 
had to convince them of the necessity 
of such cooperation, the authenticity of 
our concept and sincerity of our views. 

Once this was done, we received 
their indispensable assistance. A camp 
was established in Tange Bolaghi, the 
original site of some ancient battles, 
and a large helicopter was provided to 
transport the crew from a hotel in Per- 
sepolis over 40 miles of very difficult 
terrain. This meant a saving of three to 
four hours of driving time each day. 
The temperature varied in Tange 


Bolaghi. Nights were clear and crisp on 
the verge of freezing and daytime was a 
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nice 75-80°. Because of the elevation 
and the excess of ultraviolet rays, sun 
bathing while working soon became 
popular among the crew. During the 
breaks, the crew had discovered an 
even more interesting amusement. 
They scattered over the hills and 
picked up broken pieces of pottery, 
broken stone arrow heads and spear 
heads. According to Professor 
Stronach of Oxford University, some of 
the broken items dated back to the 6th 
Millennium, BC. Besides the sun and 
the pebbles, there was no other amuse- 
ment on this location for seven weeks. 

During the battle scenes we had a 
few broken arms and legs. We also had 
several days of rain and hail, and even 
a storm which blew away the tents, 
wardrobe and props. But the camp was 
restored, the wounds healed and we 
finished the reconstruction of historical 
scenes on schedule. 

There was a strong temptation on the 
part of some of our Iranian colleagues 
to film the series in 35mm. This would 
have meant a difference of more than 
$400,000 in time, equipment, film and 
lab costs — an added expenditure 
which could not be seen on the tele- 
vision screen. Consequently, the entire 
project was shot in Eastman 16mm 
negative 7247. 

| believe we can easily derive a two- 
hour version from the sequence, for 
theatrical distribution. This version 
obviously needs to be blown up to 
35mm. ECN2, being a fine-grain stock, 
can easily lend itself to high quality 
C.R.|. blow-up through the wet-gate 
process and diffused light source 
printing. Furthermore, we have taken 
all necessary precautions to avoid dirt 
and camera scratches during filming. 
The lenses used had been carefully 
collimated prior to filming and, in most 
instances, a Varitol zoom lens was 
used to ensure maximum sharpness 
~ and image fidelity on 16mm negative. 
The T/1.5 speed of this zoom lens was 
indeed a great asset to us, since it 
enabled us to film interiors of mosques 
and bazaars, as well as exterior night 
scenes where lighting could have been 
a great problem. 

“CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION” 
will be ready for distribution in the late 
summer of ’77. The project has been 
made in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Culture and Arts of Iran and is 
sponsored by Bank Meli up to 2% 
million dollars. a 
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sians and Lydians, there were his- 
torically about 8,000 people on each 
side, but we have to reconstruct it with 
only 300 people and 60 horses. So, in 
addition to thinking about the usual 
things, such as _ light, composition, 
movement and all the technical 
elements, you’ve also got to make it 
look like 16,000 people instead of 300. 
It’s difficult and frustrating, but the only 
chance is to never let your camera see 
outside the edges of your 300 people. 
You must always keep within the boun- 
daries of your armies. The real frus- 
tration comes from never being able to 
get that big, wide, expansive shot; 
you've got to keep in tight and close all 
the time. Now, this will probably work 
quite well on television — which is what 
the series is primarily intended for — 
but now, of course, people are talking 
about blowing it up to 35mm for cinema 
distribution in certain areas and all that 
sort of thing. It will look fine on TV — 
we'll get away with it — but as soon as 
it’s blown up onto a big screen I’m 
afraid you'll be able to tell that we were 
being careful because we didn’t have 
many men. 

The only dissatisfaction we on the 
crew have is not being able to get the 
shots that just sort of make people 
gasp — the kind of thing where you 
start in on the fighting, with people 
hacking at each other, and then you 
pull back to show thousands of men 
beating the hell out of each other, with 
mass movement and lines of battle and 
the vast panorama of the scenery. 
We’ve got the most marvelous scenery 
around here, stunning stuff, and this is 
the first sequence I’ve had to do since 
I’ve come here in which I’m completely 
unable to use the scenery. In every 
other sequence I’ve been able to use it 
— and it’s beautiful to use. 

On the Reconstruction filming, none 
of the individual usages of cameras and 
lenses have been outside the realm of 
normal technique, but! think that some 
of the combinations which we’ve 
managed to achieve are perhaps un- 
usual. For example, on one particular 
battle sequence we had four cameras 
running. There was one hand-held 
camera in amongst the fighting — 
really in close. | know, because | was 
shooting it and my assistant got beaten 
over the head a couple of times with 
swords. (That’s what.comes of being an 
assistant, | guess. Lucky it wasn’t me!) 

There was another camera placed 
well back, but with a 240mm lens. A 
third camera on a straight zoom was 
playing it very straight, but getting very 
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valuable stuff. The fourth camera was a 
GSAP on the ground with a 10mm lens 
— just sitting there, being trodden 
upon and kicked and stepped over. | 
think this combination of camera 
deployments is rather unusual. There 
could be, of course, enormous prob- 
lems in cutting that sort of thing to- 
gether, but there are certain con- 
tinuities in the way in which I’ve placed 
the cameras to catch the light and the 
action. You have so much action which 
is almost a melee of people crashing 
around that the sort of mixture of 
photographic techniques, as you cut 
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techniques it took us years to 
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ning professional 
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from one to the other, creates a feeling 
of added aggression. It certainly isn’t a 
technique I’d use on many other sorts 
of subjects. | simply feel that, in a case 
like this, using each camera in a com- 
pletely different way on the same piece 
of action does, in fact, contribute to the 
action. If someone used the same tech- 
nique on something more gentle | think 
I'd be horrified. 

Except for what I’ve just described, 
we are playing it very, very straight 
from the technical standpoint. It’s got to 
be straight. It's got to be reliable, 
because there’s no time or money for 
reshooting. You’ve got to know that 
every time you shoot it’s there on the 
film. We are not seeing rushes; we get 
reports on rushes about a week later 
from the editor in London by Telex. 
We've got to know that all those 
cameras are getting good usable 
material — but we don’t want them 
getting exactly the same good usable 
material. We are trying to provide as 
much variety as possible, presenting as 
many possibilities as we can to the 
editor, and | think the action we’ve been 
shooting does, in fact, lend itself to that 
sort of technique. 

Aside from the inevitable problems 
to be encountered in this sort of shoot, 
it’s a lot of fun. We all have enjoyed it 
enormously. That’s one thing about 
filming ... there are many facets to it. 
It’s intellectual and artistically stimu- 
lating and there are technical chal- 
lenges to it — but most times you can 
make it fun, as well — and that’s ter- 
rific. it 
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RECORDING IN SENSURROUND 
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really do what you want.” He pulled out 
an inch-long piece of brass stock with 
some screen over one end — obviously 
a one-of-a-kind prototype — and 
screwed it onto one of their normal 
condenser-type microphones. We did 
some testing and, indeed, it turned out 
to be a very good microphone for the 
purpose we had in mind. So, with some 
fast talking, we managed to borrow it 
from him for about two weeks. Well, 
that two weeks ran into two months and 
| kept getting calls from Michigan 
wondering where their microphone 
was, because it was the only one they 
had. 

It was basically an electret-type 
condenser microphone, which does not 
require a lot of external power sup- 
plies, and it was very good in the 
respect that it was not receptive to 
wind-gusting and popping (which a lot 
of condenser microphones are), plus 
the fact that its frequency response 
went down to 15 Hz, which was exactly 
what we had in mind. It was, in es- 
sence, a very highly calibrated micro- 
phone of the type used for making 
sound measurements — but more 
rugged and capable of being used ona 
production. It worked out very well and 
we did a lot of the recording with it. 

To record the sound effects for 
“ROLLERCOASTER”, | modified a 
Nagra S Stereo recorder (which has an 
excellent low-frequency response) so 
that one channel was always flat, with 
no low-frequency roll-off, and so that 
on the other channel one could apply 
the normal roll-offs that are available 
on the machine. By combining the 
signal from the microphone source, or 
even using two microphones, we could 
have a normal roll-off version, as well 
as a flat version of everything that was 
recorded, so we wound up with a lot of 
choice. 

One of the things we did when we 
went through our “MIDWAY” modi- 
fication (or what we call our “Mod II” 
Sensurround) was to provide an entire 
system for theater sound, with the 
exception of the main fader and power 
amplifier systems. In other words, we 
put in pre-amplifiers, all of the equali- 
zation necessary, and alittle button that 
said NORMAL and SENSURROUND on 
the control unit. That was simply 
because we ran into so many prob- 
lems in the theaters, trying to get a 
signal from their pre-amplifiers. Maybe 
they didn’t have any low-end frequency 
response or the equipment was in poor 
repair or was old and wouldn’t perform 
as we required it to — so we provided 
that whole package in our Sensur- 
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round unit. We now have approxi- 
mately 800 Sensurround systems 
throughout the world — about half in 
the United States and the other half 
foreign. 


Since “MIDWAY”, we’ve made some 
improvements at the studio in our tech- 
niques of dubbing for Sensurround and 
also in our optical transfer. One of the 
big problems we have is that whenever 
the Sensurround is running, there is so 
much energy in the low frequencies, 
that it is hard to get across any of the 
high-frequency components of the 
sound. Of course, it’s the high and mid- 
frequencies that give you definition and 
allow you to understand what 
something is. For instance, the gun 
blasts that we created electronically for 
“MIDWAY” could well have served as 
thunderclaps or anything else in the 
low-frequency range, because it all 
turns out to have about the same basic 
sound. You have to have the high and 
mid-frequencies in order to identify the 
sound. We have tried to increase our 
capability of maintaining the clarity of 
that area of the spectrum, so that we 
can define differences between the 
various Sensurround effects and not 
have: them all end up as one irritating 
rumble. 


Universal has a tremendous library 
of sound effects. In fact, it’s possible to 
go over there and completely build the 
sound track of a picture from their 
library effects. That being the case, 
“ROLLERCOASTER” is really unusual 
in that its track incorporated very few 
library effects. This was because a 
completely separate sound crew went 
along on all the locations to do nothing 
but record sound effects. As a result, 
we had available a tremendous number 
of sound effects that were actual live 
recordings from the production. Of 
course, such a wealth of effects created 
its own problems. We had a lot of trans- 
ferring to do and the effects editors had 
quite a sorting job. Then, of course, any 
Sensurround effect had to be trans- 
ferred onto the special magnetic re- 
corders that had the wide frequency 
response. 


The big problem in recording effects 
for Sensurround is that you can’t really 
monitor the sound. There are no head- 
phones that will give you that kind of 
low frequency response. The result is 
that you really don’t know what you’ve 
got until you get back to the big room 
with the large Sensurround horns, 
where you are able to monitor what you 
have. So, as the dailies for “ROLLER- 
COASTER” came in, we would listen 
and then call back to wherever the 
location was and try to give them some 
advice. | 
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Single and double perfora- 
tion, positive and negative 
pitch, anamorphic formats. 
New spring-loaded bridge 
holds tape taut, keeps end 
out ready for next splice. 


Perfect registration fast. The CIRO 
makes its own perforations in the splicing tape, 
and trims the edges automatically. 


i ay the cut film along the 
recessed splicing block. 
(Its position pins hold the ends in 
precise registration.) Pull the tape 
across the open splice. Lower the 
chopper. Done. 
Effortless accuracy 

A perfect splice. Tape perfs 
exactly where they should be. Film 
and tape dead straight. No protrud- 
ing edges. No effort. 

Frame-line tape edge 

In 16mm, both tape edges are 
on the frame line. Workprints look 
cleaner. On TV news footage, the 
splice is effectively invisible at 24 
frames per second. 

No frame loss 

If you change the cut, there’s 
no frame lost, of course. And since 
you made the original cut on the 
CIRO’s block, ends match exactly. 

Instant repairs 

Broken sprocket-holes can be 

rebuilt with no tape in the image 


area! (See illustration.) With the 
CIRO, film libraries can repair torn 
release prints without a jump cut. 


R\nnen 


Repairs: Torn print at left. 
Broken sprocket holes, right. 
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Easily through the gate 
Acementsplice almost doubles 
the film’s thickness at that point. 
CIRO tape on both sides of the film 


increases it from about 72/1000 
inch to 75/1000 inch! (Horizontal 
editing machines let you use tape 
on one side only.) CIRO splices run 
through projectors smoothly. 
Looks better on screen 
Because every CIRO splice is 
perfectly registered, the image 
doesn’t weave as it goes through the 
gate. With CIRO tape, the clean, 
straight sides of the tape run across 
the film—not a torn-off, serrated 
section. So dirt doesn’t stick. 
Tape two-thirds cheaper 
Because it’s not perforated, 
high-quality CIRO tape costs about 
a third the price of pre-perforated 
tape. Not a big item—but it adds 
up. After about thirty rolls, your 
tape savings have paid for the 
splicer. (CIRO tape, incidentally, is 
guaranteed not to telescope.) 
One year guarantee 
Overall, the CIRO is built to 
last. Stainless steel precision. 
Nevertheless, every model is guar- 
anteed for a year, parts and labor. 


Ciro Equipment Corp 


6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-3591 


CiRO 


Truly professional 


VIEWING /EDITING / SPLICING 


=: Hot Splicers 


The Model MH-1000 features true human- | 


engineering for maximum operator comfort 

and efficiency, and complete film protection. 

@ Utilizes 4-sided prism for minimum flicker. 
Sharper, brighter, steadier pictures than 
provided by any other viewer of this size. 
12 pounds for optimum stability and 


portability; rugged. 


Film direction convertible to right-to-left. 
No film scratching or distortion. 

Ample space for using grease pencil; 
notching is unnecessary. 

High-speed rewind through Viewer. 

34/8” x 4V2” screen, 20+ foot-candles 


brightness. 


Competitively priced; guaranteed. 


Portable 


with 
carbide 
scraper 
blades 


The original HOT SPLICER that is the 
accepted standard by professionals . . . with 
over 30,000 in world-wide daily use. In 
addition to the many standard and special 
combination models that handle all 8mm, 
Super 8mm, 16mm and 35mm film 


configurations, Maier-Hancock can 


customize to your specific requirements. . . 
no matter how unique. 
Outstanding features include: 


= Built-in, lifetime, patented carbide 


scraper blade with 5-year guarantee. 
= Low-visibility splices at frame line. 


# Precision, full-fitting pilot pins. 


m= Rugged construction; guaranteed. 


Maier-Hancock products are made and manufactured in the U.S.A. 


See your 
dealer or 
send for 
literature. 


PH 


Since 1946 


Maier-Hancock Industries 


13212 Raymer St. / North Hollywood, CA 91602 
Phones: (213) 764-0280, (213) 875-2008 


Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A.S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 
handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 
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DUBBING IN SENSURROUND 


Continued from Page 597 i 
tremendous amount of the engineers’ 
time. It is quite an effort. ON THE 

On “ROLLERCOASTER”, because iz 


this was the first time music and effects 


had been used in Sensurround in this " AND IN THE STUDIO T00 


way, it was like a school to all of us. We 


were groping. We knew what result we E | ’ 
wanted, but didn’t know how to get it, yy es HEUER 


because we'd never done it before. 


We iried.this and tfiat and there were ~~ } § @ THE HEUER LCD MICROSPLIT 


tremendous problems when the effects ; ’ 3290SF ELECTRONIC STOP- 
started to phase against each other and 4 oF WATCH 


lose articulation. You have to be very 


careful to make each wheel click \ | - NOISELESS FOR USE ON THE 
definite and precise, so that you don’t i. ’ youl MOTION PICTURE SET, OR IN 
end up with a muddy type of sound. Zs a THE RECORDING STUDIO 


I’ve worked on a lot of films, 7” ; 

including “JAWS”, “PSYCHO”, “THE Reis. TINY + PRECISE * RELIABLE 
BIRDS”, DeMille’s “TEN COMMAND- ‘ ' GUARANTEED 
MENTS”, “SLAP SHOT”, “TWO- ss 
MINUTE WARNING” ... but to be SSS SSS SS See Se ee 6S ae ee ee 
honest, ‘‘ROLLERCOASTER’”’ is ALPINE IMPORTS _ Box 441, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708 
probably the most difficult picture I’ve : : ; 
Sver-worked. on. And yet, it was really Please rush me Microsplit 320SF yl dtisdh nae satrestan asi 
great to do, because it gave me a 
chance to really learn something, 
instead of just doing more of the same 
thing. 

Most exciting for me was the fact that 
| was able to change the Sensurround 
technique from the way it had been 
used up until now.  ] 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY S At ease ee 

[ ] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 

[_] MASTERCHARGE No. Exp. Date 
[ |] BANKAMERICARD No. Exp. Date 


FilmLab 


SERVICE, INC. 


FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 


e PROCESSING—ECO—EF—ECN II 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTACHROME SOUND PRINTS 

e ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
e INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

e EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

e EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

e FILMSTOCK—SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 


(216) 881-4510 
4117 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


Two exquisitely maintained BNCR Cameras. Number 111 — pellicle; 
No. 165 — spinning mirror as original equipment made by Mitchell. 
Equipped with zoom lens housing, blimp housing for prime lenses, 4- 
1000’ magazines, cases, 115-volt and 220-volt sync motors. 


: Senfalttta..,..... .-'.9$73;500.06 25-250 Angenieux Lenses, 
To Classified Advertisers Serial 165 16,500.00 BNCR Mount 4,500.00 
Set of 7 Super Baltar 20-120 Angenieux Lenses, 
Copy deadline for classified ad- Lenses BNCR Mount 8,500.00 
vertising is the Ist of month, (Lenses sold only with camera) (Zoom lenses sold with or 
Worrall Geared Heads: 3,250.00 without cameras) 


i i i i i i i i i i i i a 


preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 


setts sae. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


Cs Y SUPPLIERS TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY — SINCE 1954 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1026 North Highland Avenue « Les Angeles, California 90038 
1782 No. Orange Dr. Sovwoo —- Cable BIRNSAW (213) 466-8211 TELEX 673280 
Hollywood 28, Calif. q 
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The London International 
Film School 


The intensive two year Diploma 
Course in Applied film-making 
continues. It is designed to make 
graduates fully professional in 
their creative work. It will also be. 
extended to include a full-time 
Diploma Course in Video. 


Courses start on January 10th and April 25th 1977. Write 
to the Student Councillor Dept., London International Film 
School, 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP, England. 


We Want 
YOUR 


Service Work 


SERVICE IN OUR SHOP 


ANGENIEUX LENSES. Zoom and fixed focal length. 
ANGENIEUX ELECTRONIC CAMERA LENSES. 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS - BOLEX CAMERAS 
AURICON CAMERAS. All types of conversions. 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOS. Slotting and 
repairs. (2-day service, reasonable prices) 


CANON SCOOPIC CAMERAS. Authorized 
factory repair (both in and out of 
warranty); sound and silent. 


CP-16 CAMERAS. 
YODER CRYSTAL 16 CAMERAS. 


AMPLIFIERS OF ALL KINDS. 
POWER PACKS OF ALL KINDS. 

* SALES OF ALL MAJOR LINES OF MOTION REBUILD MAGNETIC HEADS 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT. OF ALL KINDS. 


¢ Super Speed Service for NEWS Operations. 


¢ Competitive Prices. 


* Complete Rental Department for 16mm Cameras; 
Nagras; Lights; Lenses and Necessary Accessories. 


pdm Yodes.,.Q Noxso 


sadieeeaal Canes otis INC ° 2911 LADYBIRD LANE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
(Area Code 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 


16mm-TO-35mm BLOW-UP 
Continued from Page 624 


All right, we ignored the necessity of 
a 16mm answer print, and 35mm CRI 
(Color Reversal Intermediate) from the 
35mm shoot. Add in what you want, 
and there is a direct saving in shooting 
16mm over 35mm. Given a $500,000 
budget, a saving of $10,000 is 2% of 
total budget. Not too significant. Given 
a $100,000, budget the saving becomes 
10%. Quite significant. But the real 
reason for consideration of 16mm is 
not the direct film cost, but the much 
more significant potential production 
savings. 

When you consider 35mm you must 
consider the necessity of larger crews, 
less mobility, higher license fees in 
many areas and somewhat less _in- 
timate control of the whole package. Of 
course, we know of lightweight 35mm 
productions cameras, but if we are 
shooting alpine sequences from the 
end of a rope, the difference between 6 
pounds and 16 pounds becomes a pro- 
hibitive difference. 

The very consideration of 16mm 
begins with ease of use, mobility, tight 
intimate control. Yes, it is a philosophy 
and we have found that the phi- 
losophies of the 16mm and 35mm film- 
makers differ. They really are two dif- 
ferent disciplines, with their own 
strengths, weaknesses, attitudes and 
even markets. It is a rare director, 
producer or technician who is equally 
facile in both film widths. You have only 
to look around you to check the accu- 
racy of those observations. 

Can you really save money in 
producing in 16mm? Yes, of course you 
can, particularly if you are well-versed 
in 16mm production techniques. 


QUESTION: Is 16mm strictly for the 
documentary, or can it be used for a 
typical dramatic film? 


WESTERN CINE: If there is a style of 
cinema today, it can best be described 
as free-form. In the framework of the 
laboratory, we see no significant dif- 
ference in results obtained in 35mm 
blow-up from the simplest outdoor shot 
to the dramatically lit interior. Correct 
exposure and the use of lenses of good 
quality that have been checked and 
tested provide very acceptable viewer- 
quality on the theater screen, regard- 
less of scene content. 

An out-of-focus scene in 16mm or 
35mm will print as an out-of-focus 
scene. In blow-up printing we are 
dealing less with resolution than with 
acuity. Does the damned thing look 
sharp to the audience? The answer is 
yes, itcan, and does. 
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How about the “grain like gravel” 
commonly thought to be associated 
with blow-up printing? Years ago it was 
a problem—partly because films were 
not as fine-grained as they are now and 3 
partly because blow-up printers and ' 
lenses were not as good as they are : ‘ The ALL NEW 35mm Or 16mm 
now. Even now there are noticeable | Moviola 
differences in both grain and definition ! a ~ Console 
between laboratories. You are best ad- <* : 
vised to ask several laboratories to : —- Editors 
make a short blow-up test of your foot- . oh 
age that is indicative of the type of thing — < a 
you want to do. More than likely, they 
will not charge for such a test, and you 
will find the results most revealing. 
Most, if not all, laboratories equipped 
for blow-up printing utilize various 
types of liquid gate movements. Some 
utilize full-immersion wet systems N ~ ak 
which are a more recent innovation. _ 
Some use diffusion filters. In any case, 
these systems are designed to elimi- 
nate or minimize scratches on the e Service contracts available on 
original. As a by-product, they also veil ' all moviola equipment. 
the grain pattern of the blow-up image. ' ¢ Complete line of editing, projection and 
Here again, we are dealing with acuity, sound equipment for rental or purchase 


or that which is apparently seen by LAUMIC exe) INC ¥ ee shop facility for overhauls and 


people, and it is worth repeating that 306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 ® Complete stock of editing supplies. 
our interest is in what people see and (212) 889-3300-1-2 


not in a scientific discourse on line 
resolution and field fall-off. Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 
So we answer the question of what your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?® 
type of production is most suitable with 
this statement: If you can perceive it, 
film it. 


QQ 


Meet the FAX FAMILY 


QUESTION: Should it be standard 
16mm or super 16mm as a production 
medium? 


WESTERN CINE: If super 16mm 

systems involving cameras, lenses, 

editing devices, complete lines of sup- 

port gear were as readily available as 

standard 16mm technology, I’m not 

sure that it would be worth the modest 

gain in overall quality. The fact of the 

matter is that super 16mm is not a 

flowering technology. | would further ‘IR.’ THRIFTFAX 

say that the difference in quality would CAMERA STAND 

not be reflected in higher grosses at the 

box office. There is also a problem 

associated with ultimate television sale FAX-RICHARDSON 

in the 1:85-to-1 format. And a problem CAMERA STAND 

for 16mm remote area release. : 

Substantial optical printing charges, ANIMATOR’S DISCS, & 

and sub-mastering would be required COMPOUNDS = 9.0 cating THRIFTFAX 
to take advantage of these important a — Cres aera 


markets. My advice is to stay with sx i 

Rtandard: (eat. A. competent: 16min For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
cinematographer should use a 1:85-to- preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
1 mask in his finder system. Preferably facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
one that permits viewing of the full covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “‘The Art of Anima- 


1:33-to-1 field as well. Vital screen tion’”’ is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


action must occur in the 1:85-to-17 field, F A xX c re) al ) A Ni Y 


but microphones and lights, etc., 


should also be kept out of the 1:33-to-1 Animation Equipment Since 1928 
field. Then you have the best of both 374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 
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‘Camera systems 


VIBRATION aint HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hollywood 213-989-4420 — San Francisco 415-864-4644 — Toronto 416-920-5424 — New York 212-431-3930 
Miami 305-757-5988 — London 01-452-8090 01-223-2323 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 


Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 


| HELICOPTERS CAMERAMEN CAMERA PILOTS 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


925 No. La Brea Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
851-0550 


Approved for Veterans 


Abeid 


CEO eb Iclefulelel Tejolor leh ye vs) ool Jelelafointcts 
(a) SAO N\A LI SMB NV PLE LIL. AM NN 3 SS PES 26 RNY NIL 2 a N/a 3 NY a We) La Bee al S22 oe AG SF aa 


fraphics 


4 motion picture ANd television titles 


hot press * phototype *« tv crawls 
color and super slides 


e 24-HOUR SERVICE 
e Uncompromising quality 
e Over 100 type styles for hot press 


Talk to U5... 


(Price list and type catalogue mailed on request) 


729 Seward St., Suite 105 
Y% Block North of Melrose 
Hollywood, California 


(213) 466-5188 


we are the Letter Alternative! 


Re 


QOL 


Notes On aiedaedeuicas 
BY ROBERT BRESSON 


$3.50 paper / $6.95 cloth 
“Robert Bresson’s films are incomparable, indispensable; 
so are the ideas set forth in this elegant book.” 
— Susan Sontag 
MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO: 
66 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
Distributed by E.P. Dutton and Co. 


Urizen Books, Inc., 


SRT ERR Tenndenencen a 


om 


worlas. Unce biown up to 35mm, the 
16mm originals can be utilized to make 
16mm _internegatives and prints at 
modest costs. 

A cautionary note here. Don’t go for 
the hybrid production in which certain 
sequences are done on 35mm to be 
intercut with the balance of the 16mm 
blow-up negative. It calls attention to 
itself on the screen, and you generate 
the need for further optical charges to 
reduce those elements to 16mm for TV 
and other market requirements. Some 
folks will tell you that titles must be 
accomplished in 35mm. Not true. If you 
are going to select 16mm as a pro- 
duction format, use it all the way. The 
same is true of optical effects, such as 
freeze-frames and splits. Have them 
done in 16mm and cut the resultant 
masters into your 16mm A & B rolls. So 
the quality might be a bit better in 
35mm. So what — people and box 
office grosses — remember? | am not 
suggesting that the general public is so 
indifferent to quality that you can get 
away with poor work. | am saying that if 
your production is done well, the audi- 
ence will be unaware of any com- 
promise. This same philosophy applies 
whether you select standard 16mm or 
super 16mm. Again, the fastest track 
favors standard 16mm. 


QUESTION: For optimum blow-up 
quality, should one use Ektachrome 
Commercial (7252) or Color Negative 
(7247)? 


WESTERN CINE: Let me preface these 
remarks by saying that if 7252 and 7247 
had identical ASA ratings, it would be 
no contest. 7252 every time. But the 
film speeds differ and therein lies the 
dilemma. 7252 is a remarkable prod- 
uct. It is stable and quite forgiving in 
respect to varying storage conditions 
and delays in processing. It is easy to 
visually check exposure results. It has 
very little variation between emulsion 
batches. Its contrast level is well suited 
to any form of contact or blow-up print- 
ing. It is forgiving of minor cinch marks 
on base or emulsion. All in all, it is an 
ideal film. On identical subject material, 
the two films will provide very similar 
results in blow-up printing. We have 
found that 7247 is slightly more con- 
trasty and that 7252 appears to have 
the edge in shadow detail. Both films 
have a fine-grain appearance, with 
7247 having a slight edge. Both provide 
35mm blow-ups of very acceptable 
quality. 7247 is more difficult to handle 
in that any defects on the low gamma 
negative become high-contrast defects 
on the print, and that is the main prob- 
lem. 

If the laboratory of choice conforms 
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Belden/Lee Compact Source 
lodide discharge lamps with instant 
restrike. Doesnt exactly sound 

like asynonym for Scrooge. Until 
you discover how much they can 
do. for how little. 

More flux for your bucks. Efficient 
CSI singles ask only 1.000 watts. 
but give you output comparable 
with 3-5.000 conventional watts. 
Or more. Drawing only %4-% the 
current of any comparable day- 
light-corrected source. (Double 
unit actually delivers 5,000 fc at 20' 
and full spot!) 

Won't waste weight (or space). Single- 
unit head weighs only 20 Ibs.: mea- 
sures just 17x13%x12%" Double 
unit is a mere 35 Ibs.: measures 
17x25x12"'Cool operation and 
weatherproof head design lets 

you use them anywhere. And, 

you can operate them up to 500' 
from their compact ballast. 
Pennypinching PAR’s. PAR 64 CSI 
bulbs deliver lowest per-hour 
operating cost of any large- 

source lamp. 

Value-stretching versatility. With CSI 
you can change patterns without 
relamping. Use output as-is for 
video. Filter up for daylight. Filter 
down for tungsten with %-stop loss. 


For more information about pur- 
chase or rental, please write or call. 


Exclusive U.S. Distributor: 
Belden 
Communications, 
Incorporated 


25 West 45th Street,. New York 10036. 
(212) 730-0172. 


Sales and Rental Representative: 


CAMERA 
MART *. 


. The Camera Mart, Inc. 
456 West 55th Street New York, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 Telex: 1-2078 
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negative original to your workprint, 
then by all means let them do it. The 
requirements for clean room editing 
and matching of negative are stringent 
and demanding. There are a number of 
post-production houses that are also 
well qualified to handle this film. 

Recommendation here: If at all pos- 
sible to utilize 7252 Commercial Ekta- 
chrome throughout your production, 
then it is the film of choice. 7242 High 
Speed Ektachrome can be used for 
very low-level light situations and inter- 
cut successfully with your ECO original. 
Particularly if post-flashing techniques 
are used prior to processing the 7242. 
The key here becomes one of avoiding 
intercutting the two emulsions in the 
same visual situation. 

If the majority of the production is 
geared to /ow level light situations then 
7247 becomes the original of choice. Its 
wider latitude and finer grain yields su- 
perior blow-up results when com- 
pared to 7242. 

Recently we undertook to blow up a 
21-hour feature, “THE FATHER KINO 
STORY”, a Ken Kennedy Production, 
which takes place in the desert country 
around Tucson, Arizona. The feature is 
85% daylight exteriors and involves 
typical harsh desert sunlight 
conditions. Considering the black- 
robed 15th-Century priests against the 
brilliant desert background, 7252 Com- 
mercial Ektachrome clearly tested as 
the film of choice. Remarkable texture 
and detail was maintained even in the 
shadow side of dark costumes. Most of 
the people attending the premiere of 
this film were unaware that it was a 
16mm _ blow-up. The only photo- 
graphic comments issuing from this 
audience noted how beautiful it was. 
Our Southwest representative was 
called in for pre-production con- 
ferences and the producer agrees that 
his counseling resulted in production 
savings amounting to over $50,000. 

Reviewers at the premiere of Arthur 
Annacherico’s production of “RUN 
FOR BLUE” in San Diego, California 
(June 1976), went out of their way to 
comment on the outstanding photo- 
graphic quality of the feature. Here, 
again, 7252 was the original of choice 
with a few interiors in 7242. 

The Arizona feature is an intensely 
dramatic film utilizing sync dialogue 
throughout, while “RUN FOR BLUE”, 
the story of girls competing in rodeos 
and show horse events, was a more 
documentary approach. 16mm worked 
equally well for both of these features. 

There are a number of producers 
who insist that there is totally different 
color appearance on the screen 
between identical scenes photo- 
graphed on 7252 and 7247, when both 


FILM-0-HAND 


YOU CAN'T BENT THE SYSTEM 
FOR FILM &NIDEOTAPE 
CUTTING ROOMS! 


~ LOWCOS.. 
EFFICIENT.VERSNIILE. 


TRAY COLORS IDENTIFY 
AT A GLANCE. 


FILM-0-HAND 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


e Very low cost 


Interchangeable 
components 


Floor-to-ceiling 
& free standing 


Get what you need 
now...addonas 
needs increase. 


5 


Call or write for complete catalog. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


FILM-0-HAND 


Film-O-Hand Corporation/ 8463 Canoga Ave. 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 / (213) 998-8147 


655 


STEEL-PLASTIC 
FIBER 


Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
we make it! 


GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 


are blown up to 35mm. Our position, in | 


the laboratory, is that when both 
scenes are matched in the printing 
process, the differences are so mod- 
est as to frequently cause confusion as 
to which is which. 


QUESTION: Should workprint dailies 


be in 16mm or 35mm? How about 


sound? 


WESTERN CINE: Stick with 16mm. 
Cost saving alone is the main justi- 
fication. If the scenes look good to you 
in 16mm, they will look equally good 
when you make the blow-up. In our 
opinion, you should follow 16mm pro- 
duction procedures throughout the 
production of the film, including 16mm 
sound editing and mixing. A quality 
76mm magnetic mix survives beauti- 
fully to 35mm optical printing track. 
Recognize that the response char- 
acteristics of 16mm magnetic exceed 
the typical response characteristics of 
35mm optical sound in the theater. You 
might achieve a slight improvement in 
response by dealing exclusively with 
35mm magnetic recordings, but you 
are not going to increase the grosses 
because of it. 

An oft-quoted statistic, that proba- 
bly has some truth in it, is that only 
$1.00 in every $5.00 taken in at the box 
Office, drifts back to the producer. It 
makes good economic sense not to 
spend three or four or more thousand 
dollars for modest improvements in 
sound that even engineers can’t really 
hear except in a comparative situation. 
Self-satisfaction is fine, but you may 
have to take in $15,000 or more at the 
box office to pay for it. That figure 
represents an excellent grossing week 
in a theater in a large city. 


QUESTION: Any special do’s and 
don’ts? 


WESTERN CINE: I’ve seen and dis- 
cussed at great length so many rules 
and so many concepts about picture- 
making that | take serious exception to 
anyone who professes to be able to tell 
you how to do anything. 

The laboratory likes original that is 
well exposed and sharp. We can main- 
tain those qualities in the blow-up 
operation. The producer may occa- 
sionally want soft focus and a high-key 
overexposure look. We can maintain 
those qualities also. In a creative sense, 
the laboratory is delighted to help you 
come up with effects that really go 
beyond the scope of the camera. A 
good time to confer with the laboratory 
is prior to the start of production. 

You, the producers, have developed 
your own do’s and don’ts. They are 
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more than adequate to govern your 
methods. | really would encourage you 
to do only one thing; it’s very important 
to us at the laboratory and we can give 
you a better print or a better blow up if 
you will regard it as gospel: PLEASE 
ASK WHOEVER CONFORMS YOUR 
FILM TO USE A FOOT-PEDAL 
SPLICER IN PRECISE ADJUST- 
MENT. That’s our main problem. Poor 
splices, out of line splices, improper 
overlaps, cause us, and you, much 
griet. 

So now you have it, one laboratory’s 
views on 16mm-to-35mm _ blow-up 
printing. It works. It really works. No 
limitations. Indoor screen, drive-in 
screen, Cinerama screen. It still works. 
Control your quality — contro! your 
cost. People will judge your content. 
That’s where it’s at. | would hope that 
the independent producer has found 
these remarks to be, at once, illumi- 
nating and provocative. They were 
meant to be. Good concept is much 
more important than high budget. 
There are countless stories that lend 
themselves to 16mm and modest pro- 
duction costs. The fact of the matter is 
that there is no other way to tell them — 
not with the scarcity of those hard-to- 
get dollars. | envy you your oppor- 
tunity. a 


LIGHT CONTROL SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 610 


good heat stability with a 91% transmis- 
sion and 94% scatter. Because of its 
brittleness it is only available in sheets 
and must be handled with care, but 
once it is mounted is quite durable. It 
has a warm light and whatever you put 
into it you get out of it; it doesn’t warm 
up the Kelvins. 

John Alonzo explained some of the 
techniques and problems en- 
countered in using the various window 
gels to achieve desirable light levels 
and explained the wide range of dif- 
fusion materials available today to cope 
with harsh light and deep shadows. The 
understanding of light diffusion and the 
high degree of interest displayed by the 
audience with their questions regard- 
ing these aspects of lighting tech- 
niques took up a major part of the 
discussions. 

Although Glickman and Alonzo were 
ably suited to handling the treatment of 
the subjects, audience participation 
was at a high level on both nights as 
long-time grips stood up to interject 
details of their own innovations and so- 
lutions to lighting problems they had 
encountered over the years. 

Both companies were extremely 
gratified by the reception they received 
and would like to repeat these evenings 
atsome later date. 
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CABLE/CLOTHING NOISE 
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OUTPUT CONNECTOR 
Threaded locking Micro XLR-3-12C only 
Plug (works directly into 
wireless mike and male 
or female XLR) 
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sheath pure 98% wrap, 
copper braid, teflon inner 
conductors with strength 
members 
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Available through Professional Photo 
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Need a check print or a limited num- 
ber of reversal prints without the 
expense of a sound negative? Tried 
electroprints but weren’t satisfied? 


Why? Most labs simply record directly 
to the reversal print stock. They must 
expose for low density to minimize 
distortion — resulting in a noisy track 
with low volume. Higher density ex- 
posure would give more image spread 
and cross modulation distortion. 


With a sound negative, image spread 
can be completely cancelled in the 
print, but we don’t have a neg. 


What can we do? We electronically 
generate a distortion product, exactly 
equal to, but out of phase with, that 
in the print. This cancels the distortion. 
It works! You will like the higher vol- 
ume, better fidelity, lower noise, lower 
distortion ... and lower costs. 


Why not try a Teknifilm electroprint? 
Call us, Frank Hood or Arlan Evensen, 
or send us your A and B and mag. 
track. 503/224-2835. 


a/ 
Ee aan rood 
Teknifilma 
1923 N.W. Kearney Portland, Oregon 97209 
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OF CAMELS AND MONGOLS 
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both non-professional and non-Army, 
and here we had two weeks during 
which a very, very strange and really 
rather beautiful balance was struck. 

We found a village by accident, as 
one often does, that had walls around it 
and about a dozen houses inside which 
had recently been deserted by almost 
everybody. The people had left this 
enclave to go live nearby in houses out- 
side the walls, and the whole thing was 
a complete, standing, ready-made set. 
There was no way you could have built 
anything better. The people of the com- 
munity that lived outside the walls were 
quite happy, after we talked to them, to 
have our forty horses housed inside the 
walls. | mean, it gradually crept up on 
them. First we arrived with a _ heli- 
copter, and everything was amazing. 
We were like Martians. Then we arrived 
with lorryloads of horses and sort of 
built stables inside the walls. Then we 
started training the horses. Gradually 
we rounded the people in, a few ata 
time — first as workmen building the 
stables. Then, out of curiosity, lots of 
other people started coming around 
until, after 10 or 12 days, we eventually 
found that we could draw the whole 
village into this thing. 

By the time we were ready to film the 
sequence in which a detachment of 
Mongols attacks the village, we had the 
entire village involved — old people, 
children, women, everybody. Of 
course, such people can’t act, and you 
can’t expect them to act — so one has 
to, again, resort to “judicious conceal- 
ment’. In that respect, a lot of dust is 
very important. 

We did get some impressive things, 
though. For example, the headman was 
more than happy to be impaled with a 
spear to his own front door, with blood 
running down. That scene was really 
amazing! Afterward he was the profes- 
sional, experienced actor in the village 
who had to tell everybody else how to 
do it. 

Early on | could see that we would 
have to have everybody in the village 
involved in the filming. Also, they would 
have to enjoy the experience, even 
though it was going to be uncom- 
fortable being chased by the bloody 
Mongols — and eventually they would 
all have to be massacred. We sort of 
slipped into thinking how everybody 
could be persuaded to enjoy this. 

| had the idea of sending the two 
Iranian assistant directors into the 
village quietly, while other things were 
going on. They were to talk to this man 
and that and find out what it was that 
the village needed — and what the 
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villagers would be prepared to work 
for. After three days of talking with 
people, they found out what they 
wanted. It was a bathhouse. So the idea 
of a bathhouse was born. Over the 
period of that few days it became clear 
that they really needed a bathhouse, 
and we could afford it, so the deal was 
struck. The idea of the bathhouse was 
devised in just this way as a means of 
unifying everybody’s intention. 

The point was that eventually our 
movie Mongols would have to “kill” 
everybody in the village — because 
that’s what the real Mongols did. They 
swept into northern Iran and went from 
town to town, village to village. They 
rounded up everybody in the place and 
very coolly, calmly gathered them ina 
knot outside the walls. Then they went 
in with Knives and axes and killed them 
— absolutely every single person, 
except useful craftsmen and some- 
times a few young men whom they sent 
in to bear the brunt of the attack in the 
next village. So we knew that, in order 
to be historically accurate in our film- 
ing, we would have to aim everybody 
toward eventually being killed. We had 
this vision that at some point we would 
have everybody lying on the ground 
covered with blood, including the old 
people. 

The bathhouse was the device that 
made this possible, because you 
couldn't pay everybody individually 
properly. You couldn't figure out who’d 
done what — and it was not a kind of 
cash situation anyway. So the idea of 
the bathhouse was born and it worked 
perfectly. They knew they were doing it 
for their bathhouse. So, on the last day 
but one, we did, indeed, have every 
single person in the village — women, 
children, everyone — lying in their 
village “dead” and covered with blood. 
I’ve never thought of doing that any- 
where else. 

Finding our ‘‘Mongols’” was an 
adventure in itself. We had resigned 
ourselves to the idea that transforming 
ordinary people into credible Mongols 
would be most difficult and would 
require elaborate makeup, but seeing 
no alternative, we had brought along all 
the stuff to make people up as Mongols 
as best we could. 


However, it turned out that in Shiraz, 
Martin Hall, Producer of the Recon- 
struction Section, happened to notice 
one or two Mongolian faces just in the 
street. He got the idea that there might 
be several more, so he asked them. It 
turned out that there was in Shiraz a 
small community of Turkomen, who 
were actual descendants of the original 
Mongols. | was told that if we were to be 
present in a certain street at six in the 
morning we would see them there. | 
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| didn’t really believe this, but | did as 


suggested. | went there with a bus and 
we stood on the street at a quarter-to- 
six in the morning and, sure enough, 
out of what might have been 8,000 
people filling the street — there’s a kind 
of street labor market there — within 45 
minutes we pulled 17 or 18 absolute 
descendants of the Mongols, rea/ 
Mongols, off the street — building 
laborers, people who would do any- 
thing at all. We pulled them by twos into 
the bus and said, “Would you like to do 
this film? It will mean a week’s work. All 
you have to do is be a Mongol and 
know how to ride. Alright — everybody 
who’s a Mongol and knows how to ride 
— into the bus.” 

I’m still not sure that they knew what 
they were getting into, but we took 
them with us and brought them out to 
the location and they became our 
Mongols for a week. They were great. 
In some cases they were a little too 
gentle; a few of them couldn't quite find 
the vigor, or hate, that we needed, but 
they looked so right, so convincing. 
Particularly on the horses, they looked 
very strong. Some of them weren't too 
swift with the bows and arrows, and it 
turned out that a few of them could only 
ride donkeys really, but there were 
several very good horsemen. After 
three or four days of practice, some of 
them were really excellent. They were 
riding through streams and up hill- 
sides and into all sorts of places. So 
much for the Mongols. 

Making this kind of film has its own 
special difficulties. It's not a matter of 
matching footage — which is entirely 
documentary — nor is it a question of 
style either. It’s a question of what! look 
for — veracity. Except for the people 
wearing costumes, you really don’t 
know that what you’re seeing is recon- 
structed. That’s particularly true in a se- 
quence we shot of one of the Islamic 
saints, Ishmael, emerging from the 
hills. There are pieces of that | fancy 
because certain things happened very 
well. We had a lot of dust and huge 
herds of goats were organized, and 
things like that. There’s a sort of feeling 
of veracity about it. Nothing seems fic- 
tional. It’s right on that sort of knife- 
edge of what is real. Getting some- 
thing like that is 80% arranged and 20% 
accidental. 


For example, let’s say that you’ve 
organized a situation with some sol- 
diers in costume and on horseback. 
You give them a very straightforward 
thing to do — which is to march down 
this road. However, when they do 
march down this road, they turn and go 
right through a deep river — which you 
didn’t expect — and then over to the 
other side around a rather steep hill — 
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which you didn’t expect. Some of the 
best scenes evolve this way. | suppose 
if one has a principle in devising this 
kind of footage it is to get people to do 
something they can do anyway and 
then organize a series of obstructions. 
For example, when they come to a 
river, the water is four feet deep and it’s 
up around the donkeys’ stomachs. The 
carts find it very rough going and the 
men get wet and cranky because it’s 
really uncomfortable. A cart with three 
or four ladies on it gets stuck in the 
water and everybody has to help. 

You get a kind of thing that you 
wouldn't really be able to get in a more 
organized circumstance, because you 
wouldn’t dare do it; you wouldn’t have 
the time really. Of course, it involves 
finding things that. aren’t in anybody’s 
mind to begin with. One of our best little 
scenes on a particular march has to do 
with a couple of carts going up a hill. 
They couldn’t get up, because it was 
really beyond the capacity of the 
horses. The people got into terrible 
trouble. All of the contents of the carts 
was rolling off the back. The horses 
were freaking. People were trying to 
help, but really couldn’t do much. /t was 
the way it must have been. That seems 
to me to be very much the kind of thing 
that one wants to do. 

All of us have had to make certain 
adjustments to do this sort of film. The 
stuntmen, for example, have done the 
James Bond films and things like that. 
As aresult, the stunt arranger guy has a 
view of how certain things can be done 
because he’s done them that way so 
many times before. But my interest lies 
less in doing things as they’ve been 
done before than in doing them as 
they’ve not been done before. How- 
ever, both of us need each other and | 
think he’s been more than amused by 
the way things have turned out. We’ve 
been getting him to do things he 
doesn’t like doing or didn’t think he 
could do. That’s always very good. 

I’ve made probably 30 or 40 docu- 
mentaries and eight or nine various 
non-documentaries (fiction or drama or 
what-have-you), but this project has 
proved to be a very interesting fusion of 
the two types of production. It involves 
feature-type resources and is being 
serviced as a straight-forward feature 
operation. On the other hand, in its 
intellectual aspect, its ideas, it’s en- 
tirely a TV documentary type of thing. 

There’s been a certain amount of 
tension here and there between the 
dramatic and documentary elements 
but, funnily enough, the result has been 
quite good. It’s actually a quite lively hy- 
brid. | like hybrids. They’re always very 
interesting. This is the biggest hybrid 
’ve everhad my handson,!Iguess. mf 


he American Film Institute 


$300,000 
for 


grants 
in January 1978 


under the INDEPENDENT 
FILMMAKER PROGRAM 


funded by THE NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Grants are made to individuals in amounts 
ranging from $500 to a maximum of $10,000. 
Proposals for any type of film project in 
16mm or 35mm will be considered; any U.S. 
citizen or permanent resident may apply. The 
deadline for submitting applications is Sep- 
tember 15, 1977. 


For applications, please contact: 

The Independent Filmmaker Program A 
The American Film Institute 

501 Doheny Road 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 
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POPULAR DEMAND 


The smoothest, most versatile fluid head 
available for the professional cinema- 
tographer, featuring 360° tilt and 360° pan. 


Mounts available 
for 35 ARRI, 35 BL, 
su 16 NPR and others. 


Manufactured by and available from 


PEARSON PHOTOGRAPHICS 
10530 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Telephone (213) 769-7929 


BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


KLM /Assodaies lnc. 


Sustaining 


, 11810 Charen Lane 
bP Potomac, Maryland 20854 
: (301) 299-7259 


West Coast jy 
(213) 931-6151 4, 
Telex 248373 © 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!’ 
HANG GLIDING SURFING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


RENT 


YOUR 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 
from 


UNIVERSAL 
RECORDING 


AUDIO IS OUR ONLY 
BUSINESS 


75% of Rental Fees is applicable 
towards transfer & mixing time. 


Send for FREE Brochure and Price List. 
(312) 642-6465 


UNIVERSAL RECORDING 
CORPORATION 


46 EAST WALTON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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what’s going on; it will give you 
inspiration. If you sort of chase your tail 
and you go to films and you make films 
and you look at television and you talk 
to. filmmakers you will lose, you will 


' really lose. You lose as a person, not 


just as a filmmaker. You lose as a 
person. | think it’s very important. 


QUESTION: What is your philosophy in 
terms of pushing or flashing film? 


WEXLER: Well, | generally like to do as 
little to the film as possible. In BOUND 
FOR GLORY | flashed everything, and | 
only pushed some night scenes. The 
flashing was mostly because | wanted it 
to look old and | wanted it desaturated, 
and | worked out a filter combination 
and a flashing combination which 
helped desaturate the film. But the 
latitude of the film was good; the film 
was very responsive, and the. main 
thing is that to get the most out of the 
film you have to learn to get the most 
out of your light. On exteriors you have 
to be able to look where the sun is and 
where the light falls, and if you can get 
the director to do the shot basically 
shooting in a certain direction, then it’s 
going to look better. So, in general, my 
philosophy is to do as little as possible. 


QUESTION: You mentioned the style 
and the color treatment of BOUND 
FOR GLORY, trying to make it look 
black-and-white, and also that the art 
director had a lot to do with that. Can 
you tell me a little about what kinds of 
things the art director did to get that 
effect? 


WEXLER: Well, starting with the 
wardrobe department, there were no 
bright colors; all earth colors: browns, 
blacks, grays, all subdued earth colors. 
In fact, they had the whole crew trained; 
if there was anything bright anywhere, 
anybody, an electrician, a grip, would 
come out and cut it out of their ground. 
Even the back of a stoplight, that kind 
of thing, so we just fought to keep any- 
thing of any bright color value out of the 
scene. 


QUESTION: And you as a photog- 
rapher, how did you get your feeling for 
it? 


WEXLER: Photographically? Well, see, 
this is a period film, which is another 
thing. You’re at an advantage, because 
in a period film everything you photo- 
graph is there. | mean, you just don’t go 
out and grab stuff on the street and get 
bad luck when a bright Thunderbird 
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Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
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For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, 
O. H. HIRT, INC. 


39 N. 11th St. * Phila, Pa 19107 
(215) 629-8560 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 » 503-292-5569 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for 16mm-8mm and 

Super 8mm. 


Vacuumate 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
Ovp t ite lan 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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Py NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
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MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS + SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING * EDITING * EFFECTS 

COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING + ETC. 
Two W.vek Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 
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SEAVISION PRODUCTIONS 
ABOVE THESEA UNDER THE SEA 
Complete Production 


Post Production 


JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 
CALIF. 92138 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 
GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 1S3, P. Q. Canada 
NAGRA 


PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 
QUARTZCOLOR IANIRO 
MULTI-TRACK MAGNETICS INC. 


BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA LTD. 
3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
325 Boul. Montpellier, Ville St. Laurent, Québec 
67 E. 5th Ave., Vancouver, B.C 


COMPLETE LABORATORY Roa} 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES ©) 


LEO DINER 
= FILMS, INC. 


ARRIFLEX 


332-350 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 
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EDITING CONSOLES 
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goes by, because they didn’t have } 


Thunderbirds in 1934. It’s a funny thing 
— | have a certain reticence about tell- 
ing everything that | did. | used frost 
filters, Mitchell diffusion. | used panty- 
hose a lot. | went into a store in Stock- 
ton, and | said, “I'd like to see some 
pantyhose.” The lady said, “Yes, what 
size?” | said, “Well, | don’t care what 
size. | just want to sort of look through 
them.” So she told me the price, $2.80. 
She thought that would probably stop 
me. (I’m dressed up now; usually | look 
pretty crummy.) So she thought the 
price would stop me, but ! said, “No.” 
So then she started to show me differ- 
ent kinds of pantyhose, and | would 
hold them up to the light, and | guess 
she felt that | had them too close to my 
nose or something. So, anyway, | found 
a nice brown pair of pantyhose, and | 
shot quite a bit through that. 


QUESTION: Which of the films you 
have worked on appealed to you the 
most in a photographic sense? 


WEXLER: | did a film called AMERICA, 
AMERICA which | haven’t seen in a long 
time but | sort of think that photo- 
graphically | like that film the best. It 
was a black-and-white film. 


QUESTION: Do you like working in 
black-and-white? 


WEXLER: No, | like color. The first color 
film | shot was IN THE HEAT OF THE 
NIGHT, and the good part about that 
was that | decided | was just going to 
light it like black-and-white, and it 
worked out pretty well. | just said to 
myself, “Forget that you’re shooting 
color; shoot black-and-white.” That 
was before 5254. Color film, as you 
know, is easier to shoot. You get away 
with murder with color film, and you 
couldn’t with black-and-white. | mean, 
with black-and-white you have to 
depend on separation and gray tones 
and so forth, which you have to create 
with lighting. But with color you can 
almost do anything. 


SCHWARTZ: It creates its own separ- 
ation. 


WEXLER: Right. 


QUESTION: I was going to ask you to 
get a little more specific about what 
you meant when you said, “Light it like 
black-and-white, as opposed to color.” 


SCHWARTZ: In effect, you have to 
make more breaks, and that sort of 
thing, in black-and-white because it 
doesn’t separate by itself. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


Let the PRO'S tell you How to Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


| FREE | We will send you the arti- 
cle which appeared in 


FILMAKERS NEWSLETTER on Buying a 
“Used Projector,” but we must charge 50¢ for 
postage. 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 


ANIMATION 
LEARNING KITS, ! 


¢ SUPPLIES, gored 


4 New Noa, 106 Catalog 


heath productions, inc. 
Ws 1627 Scott Avenue, W. Islip, N.Y. 11795 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


m 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 

mw Var, Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 

m@ 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
m= Intervaltimer—Range 11 sec. to 36 min. 

m= Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 


Write for New Boler Accessory Cataloy. 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. A, 340 Newport Bivd., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 


WANTED 


Ambitious Film Makers 


Amazing new report describes 
how one-man operation 
has grossed $150,000 a year 
producing sponsored films. 
Free letter with complete details. 
D.H. Vowell, P.O. Box 4891 
North Hollywood, Ca. 91607 


Editing Facilities 
Equipment Rental 


Kems, Steenbecks & 
Moviolas 


PREVIEW 
THEATRE 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 246-0865 


PROFESSIONAL 
UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


EY), SEA 
42 FILMS 
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(415) 530-1122 
Al Giddings Enterprise 


12812 Skyline Blvd. Oakland, CA 94619 


When you say one lab processes your film “better 
than another, you re really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way to process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash —the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job, We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
we've also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
so we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a l6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list CPT FILM LAB 
~ phone- 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


REVERSAL 


SPECIALISTS 


16mm — Super 8 
- Color — B&W 

Same Day Service 

ECO — EF — EFB — MS 

VNF 

7239 — 7240 

Flashing — Forced processing 
Dailies — A&B’s 
Custom Service 


4 YALE LAB. 


1509 N. GORDON ST. 
HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 
(213) 464-6181 
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FRANK RUT TENCUTTER 
Motion Picture Photography 


1670 Bennett Ave., St. Louis, MO 63122 (314) 822-2089 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
egies recording head, amplifier, 
magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
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Phone (305) 851-2780 
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slightly different amount, which 
accounts for the color spread or rain- 
bow effect of a prism. 

Unfortunately, this same phe- 
nomenon occurs in a lens. As a lens 
forms an image, it affects the various 
wavelengths by different amounts 
resulting in two types of aberrations. 
FIGURE 1 exemplifies “longitudinal 
chromatic aberration”. It is quite evi- 
dent that the white ray entering the lens 
is split into color components, as the 
blue ray is bent to a greater degree than 
the red. As a result, the blue and red 
components of the image will be 
focused on different image planes. As a 
matter of fact, every color will have its 
own image plane. (See FIGURE 2a) Ob- 
viously, the film can only be in one plane 
at a time and, thus, only one specific 
color can be in sharp focus, while all the 
others must be out of focus to varying 
degrees. On color film this is notice- 
able as color fringing, while on black 
and white stocks the result is a gen- 
erally soft or uncrisp image. 

Here is where the complexity and 
cost of the lens begins its ascension. 
The lens designer can create a combi- 
nation of positive and negative lens 
elements employing glasses of various 
refractive qualities that will yield a 
common plane of focus for two specific 
wavelengths (colors). Such a lens is 
said to be achromatic and is repre- 
sented in FIGURE 2b. Notice that all 
wavelengths other than the two chosen 
still focus outside of the film plane. 
However, the net result is that the maxi- 
mum deviation from the actual film 
plane has been reduced from the 
uncorrected lens of FIGURE 2a. 

A third type of lens is the apochro- 
mat, which corrects for three specific 
colors, as in FIGURE 2c. Wavelengths 
other than the chosen three are still 
focused outside the film plane; yet, the 
maximum deviation is even less than 
that of FIGURE 2b. While it appears that 
the apochromat would be the pre- 
ferred design, Paul informs me that the 
latest computer-generated achromatic 
designs are yielding apochromatic 
quality and correction. This is reflected 
in FIGURE 2d. The lens is still fully cor- 
rected at only two specific colors. How- 
ever, the curve is much flatter. Those 
colors that do not fall precisely on the 
film plane tend to stay closer to the 
actual plane of focus and the maxi- 
mum deviation is no more than that of 
the apochromat (FIGURE 2c). 

Longitudinal chromatic aberration is 
just one problem. Next we will look at 
some of the other aberrations and how 
the designer deals with them. B 
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COLOR ADDITIVE PRINTING 
with FRAME CUING 
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Scene To Scene Color Correction 
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NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ARRIFLEX 16M, purchased for dental office, never 
used, motors, magazines (703) 534-2670. 


CP16R, 2 mags, batteries, case, 12-120 Ang., 8mm 
Zeiss Distagon, NCE fluid head w/standard and 
baby legs, $7000. (401) 421-0834. 


SIEMENS 16mm Interlock Projector, $1400. Beau- 
lieu R-16-B camera, 12-120, magazine, battery, 
charger, case, $1600. R-16-B, battery, case, $750. 
Auricon Super 1200, lenses, magazines, optical 
sound, case, and accessories, $1600. Cine Special- 
Il, 2 lenses, 100’ chamber, case, $275. 100’ 
chambers, $90. each. Eclair 16/35mm Camerette, 
accessories, no viewfinder, $1200. B&H 70-DR 
cameras, 110v motors, cases, $300. each. Magna- 
sync 16mm recorder model 602, $1200. Magna- 
sync X-400 recorder, $750. Stancil Hoffman S-6 re- 
corder, $750. B&H Model J Printer, high intensity 
lamphouse, $2900. Studio mixing console, Ampex 
and Fairchild components, 8 in, 4 out, phone for de- 
tails. Moviola 16mm ‘20” series, 2 picture, 3 com- 
posite sound, $2700. Hills 16mm B&W reversal 
processor, $1000. Many other printers, proces- 
sors, 16mm and 35mm cameras, projectors, and re- 
lated equipment. Buy, sell, trade. MARTIN HILL, Rt. 
2, Box 330, Midland, NC 28107. Phones: (704) 786- 
4970, 334-6224. 


FILMLINE Bridgamatic model R-15 black and white 
reversal processors to be sold as one package, 
$850. Angenieux zoom 12-120mm, $685. “C” 
mount. BLACK STUDIO, INC., 254 South Ferry St., 
Schenectady, NY 12305 (518) 374-5311. 


ARRIFLEX 35IIB Techniscope camera, $2250. 
Maurer 015 outfit, $1500. Maurer motors and 
magazines available. Arriflex IIB outfit, $2450. An- 
genieux zoom lens for CP16 12-240, rare, $3650. 
Maurer 16mm optical recorder outfit, $4950. 9.8mm 
Kinoptik Arri mt., $750. Nagra Ill recorder, $1400. 
Mitchell 35 std hi-speed, $1950. Mitchell 35 S.S. 
(quiet), $2250. Bell and Howell Printers 16 & 35mm, 
used in stock. LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
1612 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 


B/W laboratory equipment including 16/35 hi- 
speed FA-100 processor, B&H “D” printers. Camp- 
bell, THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC. (313) 
875-2450. 


CENTURY 1000mm f5.6 w/cradle and case — 
excellent, $1200. RON ISHIKAWA, 328 Manae St., 
Kailua, Hl 96734. 


ARRIFLEX 16M, 200’ magazine, variable speed 
motor, 12-120 Angenieux lens, 7 volt battery with 
charger, power cable, aluminum Arri case, all per- 
fect $10,605 New, $4350 Firm. (213) 274-8888. 


EDITING TABLES: Moviola M-77 6-plate; Intercine 
model 61 6-plate. Also RCA model 1600 projector; 
Sennheiser wireless mike system. ASTRAFILMS, 
(202) 543-1011. 


ARRIFLEX “M’’, 12/120 Angenieux zoom, 3 maga- 
zines, 3 batteries, 2 cases, $5975. Tegea 5.7, $550. 
Kilfit 300mm, $200. MacroKilar 90mm, $200. All 3 
Arrimount, in aluminum case, $925. Miller “F”’ head, 
ball top, standard & baby legs, metal triangle, $595. 
Above camera, lenses, tripod, $7100. Arriflex “S”’, 
motor, 3 lenses, new battery, case, $2100. Eclair 
ACL, 12/120 Angenieux, 2-200 ft. magazines, 2 bat- 
teries, case, $5200. New Bolex EBM, 16/100 lens, 
power grip, battery, charger, $2350. Beaulieu R-16, 
17/68 Angenieux, battery, charger, grip, case, 
$1540. Auricon ‘‘Pro-600”, 17/85 lens, 3 maga- 
zines, optical sound, cases, $1250, w/o lens, $985. 
Send for used equipment list. CINEMA SALES, INC., 
338 So. Pearl St., Denver, CO 80209. (303) 777- 
7699. 


FOR SALE. Magnatech MR 436 16/35mm re- 
corder, $3000. Siemans 16mm SL projector 
w/50mm lens, $300. Brenkert 35mm projector with 
ARC lamphouse, $200. UNITED RECORDING 
CORP., 6050 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90028, 
(213) 469-3983. Jim Cunningham. 


PROCESSOR. Houston Fearless mini with tanks and 
mixer. Good condition. T. Frank Smith, Jr., or Jim 
Logan, KRIS-TV, P.O. Box 840, Corpus Christi, TX 
78403. 


EASTMAN Color positive/negative film processor. 


Old, but in like-new condition, $4,000. BRUCE 
WEBSTER. (405) 524-6251. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


SS-lll, 16mm, modified, w/Angenieux 12-120, 


Switar 10mm, extra finder, 2-400 ft. mags, 1-1200 ft. 
mag., Pro Jr. tripod, body braces, Tandberg 11-P re- 
corder, cases. Complete double system outfit, 
$3900. All excellent. (703) 289-5412. 


SYNC BEEP %-inch tape prerecorded with high- 
level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special pressure- 
sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing visual and 
audible sync indication on any magnetic film or 
tape. Industry-wide acceptance. Send $2.50 cash, 
check, or money order for prepaid packet 
containing 20 strips totaling 100 35mm frames. D.P. 
UPTON CO., P.O. Box 5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL, new condition, 10-100 motorized 
zoom, 2 magazines, 2 batteries, 2 custom cases, 
tripod, $9,500. KARL MALKAMES, ASC (914) 723- 
8853. 


PHOTOSONIC Actionmaster 500 camera, s/n 33, 
with 400 ft. magazine, variable shutter, Halliburton 
case, $5500. PRO JR BABY LEGS $90. RIVAS 
DIAGONAL SPLICER, $100. RIVAS STRAIGHT-CUT 
SPLICER, $95. ZOOMAR 500mm LENS, f5.6, $225. 
ADVENT NOISE REDUCTION UNIT, model 101, 
$60. DA-LITE SCREEN, 40x40, $12. WAHL CORD- 
LESS SOLDERING GUN, Model 7500, $12. NAGRA 
PRE-AMPS QPSE 2-200, $40. (212) 874-4048. 


MITCHELL SS-R-16 pin registered, single-double 
system, RCA recorder, 12-75mm lens, new, Excel- 
lent price. P.O. Box 642, Burbank, CA 91503 (213) 
841-1947. 


400 ft Auricon complete sound outfit. Camera, 
magazine, MA-11 Filmagnetic amplifier and head; 
Angenieux 12-120 lens, $2195. 90-day warranty on 
all. Arri 16BL, 12x120, Jensen Crystal, case, 1 
magazine — recently overhauled, $7,295. GORDON 
YODER, (214) 357-3045. 


PETERSON 35mm printer model 3110 excellent, 
$3500. Mitchell REFLEX GC high speed, $1995. 
AMPEX VR1000C VTR machine, $995. RCA TRT1B 
VTR machine, $1995. GPL, large screen TV pro- 
jector, $595. Studio interlock 35mm _ projector, 
$2995. B&H JAN projector, $395. B&H 7OHR mags, 
lenses, motor, case, Perfect, $995. 12-120 
Angenieux perfect C Mt. 7-inch finder, $995. Free 
list. INTERNATIONAL, 13843 NW 19th Ave., Miami, 
FL 33054 (305) 681-3733. 


AMEGA — A-1 16mm edge track recorder; 2 A-1 
16mm edgetrack dubbers. All rack mount. 1 custom 
control console; 1 Blonder tongue equalizer; 1 
Viking stereo %” tape recorder; all necessary 
cables for installation. Excellent condition, All for 
$4,900. (813) 371-2360. 


ECLAIR NPR, Angenieux 12-120 lens, 2 — 400 ft. 
magazines, Beala Motor, box battery and cases, 
$9000. Robert Cozens, KUHT-TV FILM DEPART- 
MENT — U. of Houston, (713) 749-2304. 


MUST SELL!! Auricon Cine-voice Conversion 
w/9.5-95 Angenieux in brand new condition. 
Filmagnetic system complete, 400’ magazine, 
Yoder conversion. ALL in excellent shape, was 
$3450, now $2950. (505) 898-0391. 


MITCHELL NC, Box 3153, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
(213) 829-2132, 870-8661. 


TRADE brand-new Bolex H16 El with Switar 12.5- 
100/f2 zoom lens for 35mm CinemaScope or Tech- 
niscope camera and lens. WILLIAM SHAW (212) 
282-7627. 


Bolex 16mm Rex 5 camera body, $825. 3 400’, 
16mm Rex 5 magazines, $195 each. Magazine 
take-up motor — 12/24 volts, $125. Variable speed 
motor (Unimotor B), $160. AC voltage regulator, 
$60. K-203 animation motor, $30. 6 volt drycell 
battery case, $25. COMPLETE, $1785. DENNIS 
GIGLIOTTI (212) 595-9277. 


Blimp for Arriflex 35, $850. Mitchell high-speed out- 
fit, $1200. Auricon Pro-200 opt. outfit, $450. PO Box 
1114, Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 (216) 929-3712. 


FOR SALE: Nagra SLO resolver, Magnasync 2216 
16mm recorder/dubber Sound Craftsman RP 1012 
professional graphic equalizer. Call PETER B. 
SCHARFF (212) 548-1439. 


ARRI 35mm 2B, sync motor, wild motor, 75mm 
Schneider, 3 mags, $1900. (602) 994-4774. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Auricon 16mm (General 
Camera Conversion) 1-110 volt AC syncmotor, 2- 
110 volt DC-AC Frezzy power packs, 2-400’ maga- 
zines, hinged door, filter slot, 12-120mm An- 
genieux Zoom, carrying case (like NEW), $2590. 
With / MA-11 amplifier, magnetic head, micro- 
phone, cables, BIG SAVINGS, REDUCED FROM 
$4300 to $2990. Auricon Pro 1200 16mm camera, 
2-1200’ magazines, 2-600’ magazines, 1 12- 
120mm Angenieux zoom lens, RECONDITIONED, 
$2500. Frezzolini MC 571 16mm Camera, 1 — DC 
crystal sync motor, 2 internal batteries and 
chargers, 2 400’ magazines, filter slot, 12-120mm 
Angenieux zoom, carrying case, on board mag- 
netic amplifier, magnetic head, microphone, cables, 
DEMO, reduced from $5600 to $4300. Auricon 
Yoder 400’ B&H Magazine Conversion, wired for 
magnetic, excellent condition, body only, $950. 
Auricon 400’ Mitchell Magazine Conversion, 110 
volt sync motor, body only, $950. Samson Hall 
Aluminum Underwater Housing, Beaulieu R16B 
Camera, 10mm lens, 2 batteries and chargers 
(USED) Excellent condition, $1990. Beaulieu R 16B 
Camera, 12-120mm Angenieux power zoom, list 
price $4240. (NEW CAMERA), $3300. Bolex SBM 
16mm camera, DEMO spotless, $750. 16mm Bolex 
Rex 5 16mm, 25mm, 75mm lenses, MST motor, 
Nicad battery, 400’ magazine, take-up motor, 
EVERYTHING LIKE NEW, $1450. 16mm Hi Speed 
Millican Camera, 4 to 400 FPS, intermittent pre- 
cision movement, CAMERA JUST OVERHAULED, 
$2500. 16mm Arri S, 16mm-25mm-50mm lenses, 2 
400’ magazines, 1 torque motor, 1 110v sync motor 
1 magnesium blimp, (CAMERA COMPLETELY 
OVERHAULED AND REFINISHED, SOUND BLIMP 
IS NEW). Sold as a package, $4600. 16mm Arri S, 
16mm-25mm-50mm lenses, 12mm to 120mm 
Angenieux zoom lens, 2 400’ magazines, 1 torque 
motor, 1 constant speed motor, 1 Arri new type 
fibreglass blimp with zoom front, CAMERA COM- 
PLETELY OVERHAULED AND REFINISHED 
(SOUND BLIMP IS NEW). Sold as a package, $5900. 
Arri 35mm || B Camera, 2 400’ magazines, 1 vari- 
able speed motor, 3 lenses, 1 case, PACKAGE 
OVERHAULED AND RECONDITIONED, $3495. 
NEW LENSES: 8mm to 26mm “C” mount. F-1.9 
zoom, $800. 17mm to 85mm “C” mount, F-3.8 
zoom, $350. 10mm Schneider “C” Mt. F-1.8, $180. 
25mm Schneider “C” Mt. F-1.4, $150. 50mm 
Schneider “C” Mt. F-.95, $250. 22mm to 154mm 
Zeiss zoom T-3.3 (Arri and Mitchell Mount), $6000. 
12-120mm Angenieux with 7” finder, $1495. EDIT- 
ING EQUIPMENT: Moviola 16-16 ser #, $1250. 
Moviola 16-16 ser #, $1750. Moviola 16-16 Preview 
with search head (THIS MACHINE IS IN ALL RE- 
SPECTS LIKE NEW), $1950. MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT: 16 BL 400’ magazine (NEW), $500. 35 
B&H Eyemo 400’ magazine (NEW), $35. 16 B&H 
Filmo 1200’ magazine (USED), $250. 16 Maurer 400’ 
magazines (USED), $50. 16 Pro 1200 Auricon 600’ 
mags (USED), $95. Maurer Viewfinder, $35. Maurer 
110v sync motor, $65. 16BL 110v sync motor, $150. 
16BL variable speed motor cable, $250. Samson 
Hall Underwater Housing for Mitchell MK LI, $1200. 
Chevrolet 23’ step-in Van converted for easy ac- 
cess with side doors, loaded with grip and lighting 
equipment, EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR LOW 
BUDGET FEATURE FILM OR TV COMMERCIALS. 
Send for complete list of equipment: SUPER BUY 
AT $8900. CINETECH, INC., 7330 NE 4th Ct., Miami, 
FL 33138 (305) 754-2611. 


PURCHASE OF another studio leaves equipment 
for sale. Nagra, Arri-S, Eclair-NPR, Arri-35, Moviola 
& much more. Send for list. SWARTWOUT PRO- 
DUCTIONS, 6736 East Avalon Dr., Scottsdale, AZ 
85251 (602) 994-4774. 


ECLAIR NPR/ACL used w/guarantee (212) 581- 
5474 or (415) 957-1787. 


COMPLETE camera, sound, lighting, editorial 
equipment for 16mm producer; most now in use. 
Also some 35mm items. Save nearly 60%. Call (602) 
948-8086 anytime. 


ECLAIR NPR, 12-120, 2-400’ mags, sync motor, 
battery, cases, $5600. (602) 994-4774. 


AURICON 1200 and magazine, tripods, 100-D 
Frezzo Pack new, Angenieux 9.5-95 7%” finder, 
Bolex S-321 projector like new, $3550. (203) 348- 
5171. 


NAGRA Ill with carrying case, $1000, (602) 994- 
4774. 
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STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ARRI-S, 12-120, 2-400’ mags, torque motor, wild 
motor, matte box, battery, cases, zoom motor, 
$3500. (602) 994-4774. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock processed to 
4.0+, guaranteed, $.024/ft min. order 2000 ft. com- 
plete lab services and supplies. 16mm & Super-8, 
LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco, 94102 (415) 775-3664. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE. Professional Motion Picture Equipment 
sales and rental company. This is a small, suc- 
cessful company located inland from the “rat race” 
of both coasts. Owner retiring, but will stay on fora 
smooth transition. Principals only. #1812, AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


B&H Filmos slotted w/2 holders $52.50. 3-day ser- 
vice. GORDON YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75220. 


CAMERAMAN or assistant with own 16mm equip- 
ment seeks assignments, 16 or 35mm in West. LEE, 
P.O. Box 642, Burbank, CA 91503 (213) 841-1947. 


IN-HOUSE repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ills, CP-16 and table viewers. GORDON 
YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


ASSISTANT cameraman from Munich living in New 
York City call DIERK PIFFKO (212) 752-3756. 
Service (212) 757-6300. 


Call us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GORDON 
YODER, INC. (214) 357-3045. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T-SHIRTS FOR FILMMAKERS. Sixteen popular 
professional film equipment designs. Send for free 
brochure. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES _INC., 
1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028. Attn: 
Dept. TS. 


TRANSLATOR (Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
English) for dubbing and subtitles. DR. WIRTH, 27 
Linden St., Frostburg, MD 21532. 


CINDY FILM FESTIVAL entries now open. 15 film & 
TV categories; 8 for slide/filmstrip. DEADLINE for 
entry is June 31, 1977. For entry blanks call (213) 
874-2266 or write: IFPA — Film & Video Communi- 
cators, 3518 Cahuenga Blvd. W, Suite 313, Holly- 
wood, CA 90068. 


RENTAL 


EDITING ROOM, Downtown DC, ST 1900, all ameni- 
ties, transfer equipment in studio. $175/wk. 
GORDOMFILMS (202) 462-5121. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 8-plate 
16mm — 35mm delivered to your premises. KLM 
ASSOC., INC. W/Coast (213) 931-6151 E/Coast 
(301) 299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


1977 Rental Catalog available... Production equip- 
ment at sensible prices. For more information on 
rentals, sales or service write: CINELEASE, INC., 
209B Old Durham Road, Killingworth, CT 06417 or 
call (203) 663-2222. 


WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER ’'77 WORKSHOP SERIES: Four one- 
week workshops and symposiums for professional 
filmmakers in small seacoast village. THE CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER, June 6-11, Critiques and dialog 
with major ASC cinematographer. FILM PRODUC- 
TION, June 13-18 with VILMOS ZSIGMOND, 
ASC; lighting, camera angles and movement, 
production problems. EDITING, SOUND RECOR- 
DING, and ANIMATION, June 20-25 with top 
New York pros. THE DIRECTOR, June 27 to July 
2, critiques and dialog with a major Hollywood 
director. Also, three-month filmmaker course 
begins Sept. 26, 1977. Write for details: THE MAINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS, Rockport, ME 
04856. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMERA RENTAL TECHNICIAN. 10 years ex- 
perience, 5 in management, will relocate. ED 
CASSAR, 1724 Norman St., Ridgewood, NY (212) 
381-2854. 


AVAILABLE. First/second assistant cameraman or 
picture/sound editor seeks feature crew position. 
Shorts, feature experience. Will travel world, work 
on spec. Resume, sample reel. TOD MILES, 614 S. 
St. Andrews PL. #423, L.A. CA 90005. 
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CAMERAMAN-EDITOR: Weekly documentary unit 
needs energetic cinematographer-editor with 
extensive production skills. Must have filmed and 
edited three shows in past year. Only highly quali- 
fied persons need apply. Send show reel and 
resume to: MOORE ON MONDAY, WCCO-TV, 50S. 
9th St., Minneapolis, MN 55402. 


FILM MAKER who can teach journalism classes 
beginning September, 1977, in basic and ad- 
vanced film production, electronic news gathering, 
and still photography. Professional experience and 
Ph.D., M.F.A., or equivalent degree. Send resume to 
James Brown, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AND 
MASS COMMUNICATION, 206 Church St., SE., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
Resumes must be received by June 1, 1977. Affir- 
mative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECH- 
NICIANS. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Chi- 
cago and Detroit for Professional camera repair 
technicians. Interested applicants should have a 
practical background in camera mechanics and 
optics. VDI offers a complete employee benefit 
package and excellent working conditions. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Call BOB COLE- 
MAN collect in Chicago, (312) 321-9406 or BOB 
BURRELL collect in Detroit (313) 371-4920. 


WANTED 


FILM STOCK, 16/35mm. Will consider all types, 
sealed, opened, and ends. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10003. (212) 473-5851. Collect. 


16mm footage on Asian countries. Inquire: Box 223, 
Okemos, MI 48864. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Fred Yates at Birns & Sawyer, Inc. We need all 
kinds of motion picture equipment — Nagra Ill 
recorders (any condition), lighting (any type), An- 
genieux zoom lenses, etc. Let us know what you 
have. We pay top prices. Call (213) 466-8211 or 
come in. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


16mm ARRIFLEX model M wanted for cash. Camera 
head, motor, and 400 ft magazines required. No 
lenses. Reply: 2645 Greenvalley Road, Los An- 
geles, CA 90046. 


WANT TO BUY Arri BL 35mm and Nagra in good 
condition. Please write giving price at: APART- 
MENT 913, 172 Avenue De Choisy, 75013 Paris, 
France. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or 
consignment. Supply complete technical descrip- 
tion and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 
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the front yard, and carefully guarded by 
a gauze screen. 

The Frakers also have somewhat of a 
menagerie. In order, they have: a 
yellow-headed Amazon parrot named 
Eddie; a cockateel; six finches; four 
cats; and two Russian Borzoi dogs 
named Nicholas and Alexandra, one 
black and one white. 

“Eddie isn’t scared by the cats,” he 
comments. “If anything, they’re scared 
of him. He can be pretty mean, when he 
wants to be.” 

A two-car family, Denise drives a 
Mercedes while Bill much prefers his 
Volkswagen. It’s not the familiar Bug — 
it's The Thing. More like a Jeep, with a 
VW engine. 

“It goes anywhere, and | love it.” he 
says enthusiastically. 


A man who takes a consuming in- 
terest in his work, Fraker spends many 
off-the-set hours at home in his office, 
where he displays artifacts from many 
of his movies and TV shows. 

He keeps up with all the new trends 
and equipment in film-making, and is 
especially conscious of the advances 
made with the use of video tape. 

He feels that tape will not replace film 
in movie-making, however, “until we 
bypass the tape engineers.” 

“Creatively, we’re too restricted as 
cameramen by their demands,” he 
maintains. “They always want a 2-to-1 
ratio. You can’t make light and dark, 
and never any shadows. When creators 
are given more freedom, then you'll 
find that tape will begin to move strong- 
ly in motion pictures.” 

One secret of Fraker’s success as a 
director of photography has been his 
ability to get maximum effort from his 
camera crews. 

“Film-making is a tremendous team 
effort,” he concludes. “People in most 
jobs give only 50 percent of their capa- 
bility. With our crews, we give at least 
90 percent. And that’s the name of the 
game.” 

With that, he drove off in The Thing, 
back to the hillside home he loves so 
much. by 
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